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REVIEWS 
Ornithological Biography, $c. §c. By John 

James Audubon. Vol. IV. Edinburgh, 

Black ; London, Longman. 

A rirtn volume of letter-press, rendered neces- 
sary by the successful issue of Mr. Audubon’s 
Jate researches, is yet to come. It will contain, 
with other matter, a synoptical arrangement of 
the beautiful and all but living winged creatures, 

ed by the American woodsman: and, as it 
js already in the press, his heavy and arduous 
task, begun under discouragement, and pursued 
in spite of difficulties, may be considered as 
cosed. It is possible that the general reader 
will find the present volume less amusing than 
former ones to which we have directed his atten- 
tion; inasmuch as a pregnancy of illustrative 
matter has compelled its artist-author to with- 
hold from it those episodical sketches of life and 
scenery in the Western World with which he 
formerly relieved his scientific descriptions. 
But it is rich in interesting matter for the orni- 
thologist. In the Introduction, according to his 
custom, our author briefly traces out what have 
been his personal adventures since he last met 
the public in print; and acknowledges the good 
offices of new and old friends, whom he names, 
with a hearty simplicity and trust in the sympa- 
thies of the reader, as engaging as it is charac- 
teristic. Mr. Audubon was received on his last 
visit to America with deserved honour; every 
possible assistance was ministered to him; and 
the result of friendly aid and his own energy was 
acopious treasure of novelties in the shape of 
birds hitherto not painted, not described, or not 
cased. We shall not enumerate these, our plan 
being, as formerly, to draw upon the letter-press 
for such descriptive passages as will be most 
welcome to the general reader. 

The volume begins with the history of the 
Canvass-back Duck, in whosetable-popularity Mr. 
Audubon thinks that fashion has as much to do 
as real merit. “It is not more than about 
fifteen years,” he says, “since it began to rise 
from a very low price to two dollars the pair, at 
vhich it sold during my visit (to New Orleans) 
in March, 1837.” 

“The usual mode of taking these birds has been, 
till recently, by shooting them from the points during 
their flight, or from the land or boats, on their feeding 
grounds, or by ¢oling, as it is strangely termed, an 
operation by which the ducks are sometimes induced 
to approach within a few feet of the shore, from a 
distance often of several hundred yards. A spot is 
usually selected where the birds have not been much 
disturbed, and where they feed at three or four 
hundred yards from, and can approach to within forty 
or fifty yards of the shore, as they will never come 
marer than they can swim freely. The higher the 
tides, and the calmer the day, the better, for they 
feed closer to the shores and see more distinctly, 
Most persons on these waters have a race of small 
white or Jiver-coloured dogs, which they familiarly 
call the ‘toler breed, but which appear to be the ordi- 
nary poodle. ‘These dogs are extremely playful, and 
are taught to run up and down the shore, in sight of 
the ducks, either by the motion of the hand, or by 
throwing chips from side to side. They soon become 

tly acquainted with their business, and as they 
disover the ducks approaching them, make their 
jumps less high till they almost crawl on the ground, 
ta.prevent the birds discovering what the object of 
curiosity may be. This disposition to examine 
latities has been taken advantage of by using a red 





or black handkerchief by day, and a white one by 
night in toling, or even by gently plashing the water 
on the shore. The nearest ducks soon notice the 
strange appearance, raise their heads, gaze intently for 
a moment, and then push for the shore, followed by 
the rest. On many occasions, I have seen thousands 
of them swimming in a solid mass direct to the object; 
and by removing the dog farther into the grass, they 
have been brought within fifteen feet of the bank. 
When they have approached to about thirty or forty 
yards, their curiosity is generally satisfied, and after 
swimming up and down for a few seconds, they retro- 
grade to their former station. The moment to shoot 
is while they present their sides, and forty and fifty 
ducks have often been killed by a small gun. * #* 
To prevent the dogs, whilst toling, from running in, 
they are not allowed to go into the water to bring 
out the ducks, but another breed of large dogs of the 
Newfoundland and water-spaniel mixture are em- 
ployed. These animals, whilst toling is in progression, 
or ata point, take apparently as much interest in 
success as the sportsman himself. During a flight, 
their eyes are incessantly watching the direction from 
whence the birds come; and I have frequently seen 
them indicate by theirmanner, the approach of a flock 
so distant that the human eye would have overlooked 
it. As the ducks-come on, the dog lies down, but 
still closely observing them, and the moment the 
discharge occurs, jumps up to see the effect. If a 
duck falls dead, they plunge to bring it; but many 
of them wait to see how he falls, and whither he 
swims, and they seem to be as aware as the gunner, 
of the improbability of capture, and will not make 
the attempt, knowing from experience that a bird 
merely winged will generally save himself by swim- 
ming and diving. These dogs usually bring one 
duck at a time out of the water; but a real New- 
foundland, who was with me and my company this 
autumn, was seen on several occasions to swim twenty 
yards further, and take a second in the mouth to 
carry on shore. The indefatigability and ambition 
of these animals are remarkable, and a gentleman in- 
formed me he had known his dog bring, in the space 
of one hour, twenty Canvass-backs and three Swans 
from the water, when the weather was so severe that 
the animal was covered with icicles, and to prevent 
his freezing: he took his great-coat to envelope him. 
Some dogs will dive a considerable distance after a 
duck, but a crippled Canvass-back or Black-head 
will swim so far under the water, that they can rarely 
be caught by the dog ; and it often has been observed, 
that the moment one of these ducks, if merely winged, 
reaches ‘the surface, he passes under, and however 
calm cannot be seen again. To give an idea of the 
extreme rapidity with which a duck can dive, I will 
relate an occurrence which was noticed by myself, 
and a similar one was observed by another of the 
party the same day. A male South-southerly was 
shot at in the water by a percussion gun, and after 
escaping the shot by diving, commenced his flight. 
When about forty yards from the boat, he had 
acquired an elevation of a foot or more from the 
surface. A second percussion-gun was discharged, 
and he dived from the wing at the flash, and though 
the spot of entrance was covered by the shot, soon 
rose unharmed and flew.” 





After briefly mentioning other ways of taking 
these dainty birds, and remarking that the 
aniusement of duck-shooting is probably one of 
the most severe ones which a sportsman can 
undergo, he describes his drawing :— 

“In the back ground, says he, is a view of Balti- 
more, which I have had great pleasure in introducing, 





on account of the hospitality which I have there 
experienced, and the generosity of its inhabitants, | 
who on the occasion of a quantity of my plates having | 


been destroyed by the mob during an outburst of | 


political feeling, indemnified me for the loss.” 
The greater part of this volume is devoted to 


water birds: we read of the Dusky Duck, clever 
in maternal stratagems to withdraw her pro- 
geny from harm; and of the peculiar shyness of 
the Turnstone, which, on its oyster-catching ex- 
peditions, shows suspicion of mankind only when 
in company with birds not belonging to its own 
species; of the “ Purple Gallinule flirting its tail 
while gaily moving over the broad leaves of the 
water-lily,” so lightly and easily that “in pro- 
ceeding it scarcely produces any perceptible 
disturbance of the water.” The next bird in 
whose company the reader will be glad to pause 
a moment, is the Loon, or Great Northern Diver. 
With the exception of the Anhinga, and the Great 
Auk, the Loon, Mr. Audubon tells us, is one “ of 
the most accomplished of divers :”— 

“In Labrador, where these birds were abundant, 
my son John one day shot at one on wing, which 
fell upon the water to appearance quite dead, and 
remained on its back motionless until we had leisurely 
rowed toit, whenasailor put out his hand to takeitup. 
The Loon, however, to our surprise, suddenly sprung 
up, and dived, and while we stood amazed, watching 
its appearance, we saw it come up at the distance of 
about an hundred yards, shake its head, and disgorge 
a quantity of fish mixed with blood ; on which it 
dived again, and seemed lost to us. We rowed how- 
ever to the spot in all haste, and the moment it rose, 
sent another shot after it, which terminated its career, 
On examining it afterwards, we found it quite riddled 
by the heavy shot. 

“If ever so slightly wounded, the Loon prefers 
diving to flying off, and all your endeavours to kill it 
are almost sure to prove unavailing, You may shoot 
at it under such circumstances, but you will lose both 
your time and your ammunition. Its keenness of 
sight defies the best percussion-locked gun, for it ig 
generally deep in the water before the shot reaches 
the spot where it has been. When fatigued with 
diving in the ordinary manner, it will sink backwards, 
like a Grebe or a Frog, make for some concealed 
spot among the rushes, and there lie until your eyes 
ache with searching. 

“Loons are now and then caught in fishermen’s 
nets, and are soon drowned. I have also caught 
them with hooks fastened to lines laid across the 
Ohio, but on no such occasions have I taken the bird 
alive. A method of shooting these birds, which I 
have often practised, and which was several times 
successfully employed by our Labrador party, may 
here be related. On seeing a Loon on the water, at 
whatever distance, the sportsman immediately places 
himself under the nearest cover on the shore, and 
remains there as carefully concealed as possible. A 
few minutes are allowed to pass, to give the wary and 
sharp-sighted bird all due confidence ; during which 
time the gun, charged with large shot, is laid in a 
convenient position. The gunner then takes his cap 
or pocket-handkerchief, which if brightly coloured is 
so much the better, and raising it in one hand, waves 
it three or four times, and then suddenly conceals it. 
The bird commonly detects the signal at once, and, 
probably imagining the object thus exhibited to be 
one of its own species, gradually advances, emitting 
its love-notes, which resemble a coarse laugh, as it 
proceeds. ‘The sportsman imitates these notes, 
making them loud and yet somewhat mellow, waving 
his cap or kerchief at the same time, and this he 
continues to do at intervals. The Loon, in order to 
arrive more quickly, dives, perhaps rises within fift 
yards of him, and calling less loudly, advances with 


considerable caution. He shows the signal less fre- 


quently, imitates the notes of the bird more faintly, 


and carefully keeps himself concealed, until the 
Loon, having approached within twenty or even ten 
paces, dives, and on emerging rises itself up to shake 
its wings, when off goes the shot, and the deluded 
bird floats dead on the water. * * I once ‘toled’ 
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two Loons with my hat from a distance of nearly 


half a mile, and although they were at one time so | 


near to me that I could clearly perceive the colour 
of their eyes, I had no sure opportunity of firing at 
them, as it was in the pairing season, and they never 
once dived, or raised their wings to flap them, so that, 
knowing the extreme agility with which they dis- 
appear when they have seen a gun snap, I judged it 
useless to shoot.” 

The White Pelican gives our enthusiastic 
naturalist an opportunity for a little pen-and-ink 
scene painting in his best manner :— 

“Ranged along the margins of the sand-bar, in 
broken array, stand a hundred heavy-bodied Pelicans. 
Gorgeous tints, all autumnal, enrich the foliage of 
every tree around, the reflection of which, like frag- 
ments of the rainbow, seems to fill the very depths of 
the placid and almost sleeping waters of the Ohio. 
The subdued and ruddy beams of the orb of day 
assure me that the Indian summer has commenced, 
that happy season of unrivalled loveliness and sere- 
nity, symbolic of autumnal life, which to every en- 
thusiastic lover of nature must be the purest and 
calmest period of his career. Pluming themselves, 
the gorged Pelicans patiently wait the return of 
hunger. Should one chance to gape, all, as if by 
sympathy, in succession open their long and broad 
mandibles, yawning lazily and ludicrously. Now, 
the whole length of their largest quills is passed 
through the bill, until at length their apparel is as 
beautifully trimmed as if the party were to figure at 
arout. But mark, the red beams of the setting sun 
tinge the tall tops of the forest trees; the birds ex- 
perience the cravings of hunger, and to satisfy them 
they must now labour. Clumsily do they rise on 
their columnar legs, and heavily waddle to the water. 
But now, how changed do they seem! Lightly do 
they float, as they marshal themselves, and extend 
their line, and now their broad paddle-like feet propel 
them onwards. In yonder nook, the small fry are 
dancing in the quiet water, perhaps in their own 
manner bidding farewell to the orb of day, perhaps 
seeking something for their supper. ‘Thousands 
there are, all gay, and the very manner of their 
mirth, causing the waters to sparkle, invites their foes 
to advance toward the shoal. And now the Pelicans, 
aware of the faculties of their scaly prey, at once 
spread out their broad wings, press closely forward 
with powerful strokes of their feet, drive the little 
fishes toward the shallow shore, and then, with their 
enormous pouches spread like so many bag-nets, 
scoop them out and devour them in thousands.” 


These pelicans are singularly tenacious of life : 
some, shot by Mr. Audubon on the inner islands 
of Barataria Bay, “ which were perforated with 
buck-shot, did not expire until eight or ten 
minutes after they were fired at.” Again :—“ A 
Pelican had been grazed on the hind part of 
the head with an ounce ball from a musket, 
and yet five days afterwards it was apparently 
convalescent.” The Black-headed Gull, too, is 
equally tenacious of life; and it shares the free- 
trading sagacity and impudence of many of the 
water birds :— 

“T have thought it remarkable,” says Audubon, 
“how keenly and aptly Gulls generally discover at 
once the intentions towards them of individuals of 
our own species. To the peaceable and industrious 
fisherman they scarcely pay any regard, whether he 
drags his heavy net along the shore, or patiently 
waits until his well-baited hook is gulped below the 
dancing yet well-anchored bark, over the side of 
which he leans in constant and anxious expectation. 
At such a time indeed, if the fisher has had much 
success, and his boat displays a good store, Gulls will 
almost assail him like so many beggars, and perhaps 
receive from him a trifling yet dainty morsel. But, 
on the opposite side of the bay, see how carefully 
and suspiciously the same birds are watching every 
step of the man who, with a long gun held in a trail- 
ing position, tries to approach the flock of sleep- 
ing Widgeons. Why, not one of the Gulls will go 
within three times the range of his murderous engine ; 
and, as if to assure him of their knowledge of his 
designs, they merely laugh at him from their secure 
station.” 


The Anhinga, or Snake-Bird, seems a favourite 





with others as well as our author, if we are to 
judge from the names it bears, almost as many 
as those appertaining to the Robin, enumerated 
by the Laureate in his poem :— 

“The Creoles of Louisiana, about New Orleans, 
and as far up the Mississippi as Pointe Coupé, call 
it * Bec & Lancette,’ on account of the form of its 
bill; whilst at the mouths of the river it bears the 
name of * Water Crow.’ In the southern parts of 
Florida, it is called the * Grecian Lady,’ and in South 
Carolina it is best known by the name of ‘Cormorant.’ 
Yet in all these parts, it bears also the name of 
*Snake-Bird.” * * The Anhinga is altogether a 
diurnal bird, and, like the Cormorant, is fond of re- 
turning to the same roosting place every evening 
about dusk, unless prevented by molestation. At 
times I have seen from three to seven alight on the 
dead top branches of a tall tree, for the purpose of 
there spending the night ; and this they repeated for 
several weeks, until on my having killed some of 
them and wounded others, the rest abandoned the 
spot, and after several furious contests with a party 
that roosted about two miles off, succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves among them. At such times 
they seldom sit very near each other, as Cormorants 
do, but keep at a distance of a few feet or yards, ac- 
cording to the nature of the branches. Whilst asleep, 
they stand with the body almost erect, but never 
bend the tarsus so as to apply it in its whole length, 
as the Cormorant does; they keep their heads snugly 
covered among their. scapulars, and at times emit a 
wheezing sound, which I suppose to be produced by 
their breathing. In rainy weather they often remain 
roosted the greater part of the day, and on such oc- 
casions they stand erect, with their neck and head 
stretched upwards, remaining perfectly motionless, 
as if to allow the water to glide off their plumage: 
Now and then, however, they suddenly ruffle their 
feathers, violently shake themselves, and again com- 
pressing their form, resume their singular position.” 


The following description of a visit to the 
Snake-Birds’ breeding grounds near Charleston, 
was furnished by Dr. Bachman :— 

“The day was fine, and in about an hour our 
horses brought us to the margin of the swamp. We 
soon discovered a bird flying over us, and making for 
the upper part of the pond toward a retired place, 
rendered almost i ible in ¢ q of its 
being a morass overgrown with vines and rushes. 
As there was no other way of examining their locality 
but by water, we hauled ashore a small leaky canoe 
which we found in the pond, caulked it in the best 
manner we could, so as to render it not unsafe, al- 
though after all we could do to it, we found it still 
very leaky. It proved uncomfortable enough, and 
could hold only two persons. So it was agreed that 
I should proceed in it, accompanied by a servant, 
who understood well how to paddle it. The pond is 
artificial, and such as in this country is called a ‘ Re- 
serve.’ It is situated at the upper part of rice fields, 
and is intended to preserve water. sufficient, when 
needed, to irrigate and overflow the rice. It is 
studded with small islands, covered by a thick growth 
of asmall species of Laurel (Laurus geniculata) and 
the Black Willow (Salix nigra), all entangled by 
various species of Smilax and other plants. These 
were at the time covered with Herons’ nests of several 
kinds. Farther on the Night Heronsalso had formed 
a city. As I proceeded onwards in my search I 
found the difficulties increasing. The water became 
shallow, the mire deeper and softer, and the boat 
required the best of management to be propelled 
along, for now it was retarded by rushes and vines. 
Enormous live oaks and cypress trees reared their 
majestic branches towardsthe pure sky above,covered 
as they were with dangling masses of Spanish moss, 
reaching to the very surface of the water, and turning 
day into night. Alligators of great size wallowed in 
the mire, or were heard to plunge into it, from the 
many logs which ever and anon intercepted my pro- 
gress, while terrapins, snakes, and other reptiles 
swarmed around. My situation was thus not alto- 
gether so very pleasant, and the less so as it was 
necessary for me to destroy as many musquitoes as 
possible, and guard against being upset in such a 
truly ‘dismal swamp.” We moved extremely slow, 
yet advanced, and at last, having reached an open 
space where the trees were of small size and height, 





I espied the nest of the Anhinga before me! 
female was sitting on it, but on our coming neq 
she raised herself by her bill to a branch about 
foot above, and there stood with outstretched nes 
like a statue. It was cruel thus to disturb her} 
her own peaceful solitude ; but naturalists, alas 
seldom consider this long, when the object of thei 
pursuit is in their view and almost within theirgr 
Being now within twenty yards of the innocent and 
interesting creature, I pointed my short rifle to 
her, and immediately fired ; but the unsteadiness 
the canoe, and perhaps that of a hand not accustom 
to this weapon, saved her life. She remained in her 
statue-like posture, the rifle was reloaded, and thrig 
fired, without touching her; but at last a bull 
having cut through the branch on which she gto 
she spread her dark pinions, and launching into 
air, was soon beyond the reach of my eyes, and] 
trust of further danger.” 

Ere we close our notice, we must take a pe 
at a wilder picture,—passing from the river to 
ocean ; the author was on his way to Labrador 


“We had well explored the Magdalene Islay 
and were anxious to visit the Great Gannet Rog 
where, according to our pilot, the birds from whid 
it. derives its name bred. For several days I hy 
observed numerous files proceeding northward, a 
marked their mode of flight while thus travellin 
At length, about ten o’clock, we discerned at a di 
tance a white speck, which our pilot assured us 
the celebrated rock of our wishes. After a while 
could distinctly see its top from the deck, and thougi 
that it was still covered with snow several feet d 
As we approached it, I imagined that the atmosp 
around was filled with flakes, but on my turning t 
the pilot, who smiled at my simplicity, I was ass 
that nothing was in sight but the Gannets and thei 
island home. I rubbed my eyes, took up myg 
and saw that the strange dimness of the air before 
was caused by the innumerable birds, whose whit 
bodies and black-tipped pinions produced a blend 
tint of light-grey. When we had advanced to withi 
half a mile, this magnificent veil of floating Gannet 
was easily seen, now shooting upwards, as if inten 
on reaching the sky, then descending as if to join 
feathered masses below, and again diverging towa 
either side and sweeping over the surface of th 
ocean.” 

A boat’s crew was now despatched to stom 
the island, and returned in about an hour:— 

“A quantity of eggs of various kinds, and several 
birds, had been procured, for wherever sufficient roc 
for a gannet’s nest was not afforded on the rock, 0 
or two Guillemots occupied the spot, and on 
ledges below the Kittiwakes lay thick like mo 
flakes. The discharging of their guns produced 
other effect than to cause the birds killed or severe 
wounded to fall into the water, for the cries of ¢ 
countless multitudes drowned every other noise 
The party had their clothes smeared with the 1 
seous excrements of hundreds of gannets and other 
' birds, which in shooting off from their nests ¢ 
numerous eggs'to fall, of which some were procu 
entire. The confusion on and around the rock w 
represented as baffling all description. * * Theta 
of the main rock is a quarter of a mile wide, fr 
north to south, but narrower in the other directie 
Its elevation is estimated at about four hundred fe 
It stands in lat. 47° 52’. The surf beats its base wit 
great violence, unless after a long calm, and it is @ 
tremely difficult to land upon it, and still more s0 
ascend to the top or platform. The only point 
which a boat may be landed lies on the south sid 
and the moment the boat strikes it must be hau 
dry on the rocks. The whole surface of the uppé 
platform is closely covered with nests, placed 
two feet asunder, and in such regular order that 
person may see between the lines, which run nor 
and south, as if looking along the furrows of a dee} 
ploughed field. The Labrador fishermen and oth 
who annually visit this extraordinary resort of # 
Gannets, for the purpose of procuring their flesh 
bait their cod-fish hooks, ascend armed with he 
short clubs, in parties of eight, ten, or more, and 
ence begin their work of destruction. At | 
these unwelcome intruders, the affrighted birds 
on wing with a noise like thunder, and fly off in 
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progress, by which thousands are forced down- 
othr ces B wre into a bank many feet high ; 
je men beating and killing them with their clubs 
fatigued, or satisfied with the number they have 
in, * * The dead birds are now roughly skinned, 
githe flesh of the breast cut up in pieces of dif- 
frent sizes, which will keep good for bait about a 
ight or three weeks. So great is the destruction 
q these birds for the purpose mentioned, that the 
ity of their flesh so procured supplies with bait 
of forty boats, which lie fishing close to the 
juand of Brion each season. By the 20th of May 
te rock is covered with birds on their nests and eggs, 
wi about a month afterwards the young are hatched. 
Theearth is scratched by the birds for a few inches 
and the edges surrounded by sea-weeds and 
dher rubbish, to the height of eight or ten inches, 
tlerably well matted together. Each female Gannet 
ys a single egg, which is pure white, but not larger 
tan a good-sized hen’s egg. When the young are 
jatched, they are bluish-black, and for a fortnight or 
nore their skin is not unlike that of the common 
dogfish. They gradually become downy and white, 
wd when five or six weeks old look like great lumps 
of carded wool. * * On weighing several of the 
Gannets brought on board, I found them to average 
nther more than seven pounds; but Mr. Godwin 
sured me that when the young birds are almost 
mady to fly, they weigh eight and sometimes nine 
This I afterwards ascertained to be true, 
ad I account for the difference exhibited at this 
oa by the young birds, by the great profusion of 
with which their parents supply them, regardless 
jnagreat measure of their own wants. The Pilot 
futher told me that the stench on the summit of the 
tk was insupportable, covered as it is during the 
breeding season, and after the first visits of the fisher- 
nen, with the remains of carcasses of old and young 
binds, broken and rotten eggs, excrements, and mul- 
titudes of fishes.” 
Here we are compelled to take leave of these 
interesting sketches of natural history. 








History of the Crusade against the Heretical 
Albigenses—[ Histoire, Sc.] Written in Pro- 
yencal Verse by a Contemporary Poet; trans- 
lated and published by M.C. Fauriel. 4to, 
Paris: Imprimerie Royale. 

Hexz is another proof of the ardour with which 

wr Gallic neighbours ransack every obscure 

comer for materials to enrich the national his- 

_— ardour that we Englishmen are disposed 

er to praise than to imitate. 

The MS. from which this poem has been pub- 
lished, is probably of the thirteenth century, and 
isconsequently nearly as ancient as the poem 
i Who was the author?—or were there 
more authors than one? These are questions 
difficult solution. On the faith of the follow- 
ing couplet,— 

Comensa la cansos que maestre W. fit, 
Us elere qui en Navarra fo a Tudela noirit,— 

ithas generally been ascribed to William of Tu- 

tla; but M. Fauriel is of a different opinion ; 

ind he founds his dissent on two circumstances. 

The first is, that in the verses immediately sub- 

oo to these, this William, or Guillaume, is 

an adept in “ grammarie;” that he foresaw 
theevils which the Albigensian war would occa- 

ton; and that he resolved to write them in a 

bok, to give the world a notable proof of his 

pernatural art. The second is, that the dan- 
guage of the poem is not such as we should ex- 
pet from a Navarrese: it is purely Provengal, 
ad the production of a native. Both objections 
mecertainly strong. It is improbable that any 

Miter would openly call himself a magician, and 

nt the facts of the Albigensian war as 

ling within the domain of prescience, not of 
ttperience—as prospective, instead of retrospec- 
five, And it is equally improbable that any 
we but a native of southern France could be so 
wll acquainted either with the language or the 
ities, as the author evidently is. Add to 





these considerations, that throughout the poem 
there are particular allusions which seem to con- 
nect him with this region,—that he calls Tou- 
louse, our city—its martial prelate, our bishop, 
&c.,.and we cannot resist the inference of the 
editor. Still, there are difficulties attending the 
subject. There is, for instance, some reason to 
doubt whether the poem be the production of 
one pen. Certainly one portion of the work is 
written in a tone and spirit just the reverse of 
those which presided over the composition of 
the other. As M. Fauriel observes, “ Our trou- 
badour commenced his work under the influence 
of one impression and one idea; he finished it 
under the influence of an opposite impression and 
idea. It is, if we may so termit, a double work : 
it is composed of two parts, in each of which 
there is a sentiment entirely contrary to that we 
discover in the other: it appears to be the off- 
spring of two minds, not merely distinct from 
each other, but hostile, and actuated by op- 
posite motives.” To be more explicit: in the 
first part of this work, the author is the en- 
thusiastic advocate of the crusade: he rejoices 
at every success of the murderous ruffians who 
directed it; he extols the savage De Montfort, 
and that incarnate fury, Folquet of Marseilles, 
who filled the episcopal throne of Toulouse : 
he curses and reprobates the Albigenses, and 
dwells with evident satisfaction on the torments 
they were made to endure. He relates with 
great complaisance, that “many fair heretics 
were made to dance in the flames.” In the latter 
portion, the author, whoever he may be, openly 
condemns the Albigensian war, as violent, in- 
solent, iniquitous, revolting to humanity and 
religion; the crusaders, especially De Montfort 
and the Bishop, are now monsters of ferocity ; 
and the cause of the persecuted is henceforth 
the one in which the reader is interested. 

What can be the cause of this opposition of 
manner and sentiment? “ Doubtless,” the reader 
will answer, “the simple fact that the poem was 
written by two different persons.” But M. Fau- 
riel will not sanction this natural conclusion. 
He contends that there is such a conformity 
between the style, the manner, the tone, the 
character of the two parts, as to leave not the 
slightest ground for the hypothesis of two different 
writers. At this day, however, it would be hard 
for even the most learned Frenchman critically 
to estimate the language of a poem so little un- 
derstood as the Provengal. We much doubt 
whether even a Raynouard could, from this kind 
of internal evidence, undertake to judge in such 
a matter. It is indeed true, that as every age 
has forms of speech peculiar to itself, so has 
every writer of the same age: he has peculiari- 
ties of thought, of diction, and of expression, 
that may distinguish him from his contempo- 
raries. But after the lapse of seven centuries, 
who can precisely state in what those peculiarities 
consist? If, at the present day, when a language 
is subjected to the most exact rules, and when 
those rules are comprehended by everybody, we 
find it sometimes impossible, always difficult, to 
determine identity of style, there is presumption 
at least in the assertion, that we can estimate 
the peculiarities of any writer in a language, of 
which even the ordinary grammatical rules are 
unknown, and of which hundreds of words have 
hitherto been inexplicable to the most eminent 
antiquaries. Leaving, then, entirely out of our 
consideration the alleged identity of style, we 
can by no means subscribe to M. Fauriel’s dic- 
tum, in the other points of resemblance. The 
manner of the two portions is assuredly different. 
The former is uniformly arid, the latter often 
poetical; the one is extremely condensed, the 
other diffusive; the former so abrupt as to be 
frequently obscure, the latter minute and gra- 
phic. Connect these facts (which appear to 
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have escaped the editor's notice,) with the ac- 
knowledged contradiction between the tone, 
the spirit, the sentiments of the two portions, 
and we shall be much surprised if the reader do 
not adopt our opinion in opposition to M. Fau- 
riel’s,—if he do not ‘conclude that this poem 
must be assigned to two different pens. We do 
not, however, contend that both were French. 
The probability is, that William of Tudela,—a 
troubadour, like so many of the Navarrese,— 
commenced the work, and continued it down to 
the period when the remarkable change we have 
mentioned begins to appear; and that the re- 
mainder of the poem, which is by far the longer, 
was the production of some Provengal poet. 
This simple conjecture at once accounts for the 
discrepancies to which we have alluded. It is 
supported by many incidental passages in the 
work itself. We have many allusions, for in- 
stance, in the first part, to the distracted state of 
Leon and Portugal—to the circumstances of 
Aragon and Catalonia—to the feeling of the 
Peninsula generally, in reference both to the Al- 
bigensian and to the Mohammedan wars. The 
author does more: he regards with all the pre- 
judice of a Navarrese the other kingdoms of 
Spain, and characterizes the rulers of some with 
no sparing hand; while he bestows praise enough 
on the monarch of Navarre. In short, the first 
part of this work exhibits an acquaintance with 
Spain, intimate as that which the writer of the 
second part evinces in regard to southern France ; 
and the national, no less than the individual, 
feeling of both, is equally distinct. Whether 
William of Tudela wrote in the Provencal, or in 
the Navarrese dialect, is a problem which we 
cannot well solve. We may observe, that a man 
might be complete master of both; that many 
writers actually were; that the troubadours of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Navarre, frequently re- 
cited their compositions at the courts of the local 
sovereigns in the south of France; that the sub- 
jects of the latter were as frequently among the 
guests of the Aragonese monarchs, and the rivals 
of their subjects; and that the gaya ciencia had, 
in all probability, a language of its own, which 
every lover of the art was bound to acquire. 
This at least is certain, that between the ama- 
tory compositions of Thibault of Navarre, Pedro 
of Aragon, and the tronbadours of Toulouse, 
Beziers, Montauban, and Carcassonne, (many of 
which are still extant,) there is much less dis- 
similarity than we should expect to find. Either, 
therefore, there was a language common to the 
professors of the tuneful art on both sides of the 
Pyrenees, or (a somewhat improbable hypothesis) 
the compositions of all were translated into some 
one dialect, to which, for reasons that it would 
be useless to discuss, the preference was given 
by common consent. Still the popular dialects 
of Navarre, Aragon, and southern France, dif- 
fered greatly from each other; and possibly Wil- 
liam of Tudela might write in the dialect best 
understood by his countrymen. In this case, he 
must have had a translator; and that translator 
must have been the author of the latter portion 
of the poem. But for the reasons already given, 
we incline to the opinion that the author of the 
first part, Navarrese though he was, wrote in 
the Provencal dialect. On this, as on the kindred 
point,—whether the poem was written by one or 
more pens,—the reader must decide between us 
and M. Fauriel. 

But whatever be the paternity of the poem, 
its importance cannot be disputed. Though it 
does not embrace more than half of the Albi- 
gensian war,—since it extends only from 1208 
to 1219,—this period is exactly that about which 
every historian feels most interest; and by every 
historian who may hereafter undertake to give 
an accurate narrative of that war, this work 
must be consulted. From several passages, we 
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are justified in concluding that it was composed 
at the very time the events were passing. Some- 
times the author, after describing those events 
up to a certain period, seems to lay down his pen 
until such as are yet in futurity have transpired, 
and he may be enabled to resume his task. 
The hesitation, the doubt, the positive uncer- 
tainty, in which he frequently alludes to the 
future, lead us to believe that he kept a diary 
of the transactions; and that, immediately after 
they had happened, he inserted them in his 
journal. In some of the scenes he was pro- 
bably an eye-witness,—certainly the greater part 
of his information eye-witnesses only could sup- 
ply; and to many such he was doubtless in- 
debted for the multitudinous details which he 
has interwoven into his poem. As the editor 
justly observes,—‘‘ One of the most. striking 
features of this history, is the care with 
which the author mentions the name of every 
personage who figured in any degree, how- 
ever subordinate, in the events which he de- 
scribes. Of these he has an astonishing mul- 
titude: he seeks and finds them in all the ranks 
of feudality, of chivalry, of citizenship, and lower 
still. However slight the occasion, there is no 
master of a fortress so mean as to escape express 
mention. If he describes the warlike machines 
used by the defenders of Toulouse or Beaucaire, 
he knows and records the names of the artisans 
by whom they were constructed.” It is this very 
exactitude that evinces his intimate knowledge 
of the personages and localities; and that must, 
in the eyes of the future historian, be his great 
value. The history, indeed, that is conversant 
only with battles and sieges, with skirmishes and 
ambuscades, is dry enough ; but to do our author 
—or rather authors—justice, there is something 
much better in the poem before us,—something 
to enlarge our knowledge of society in a dark 
age. It presents us with two important and 
totally distinct elements—chivalry and demo- 
cracy. On the one hand, we perceive the esprit 
de corps of feudality, from the king of France 
down to the meanest vassal of the humblest knight 
in the system; we perceive how naturally they 
herd together, how readily they enter into any 
undertaking which has for its object the ad- 
vantage of the order, or the destruction of a 
rival power. On the other, we see the cities and 
municipal towns rapidly verging towards demo- 
cracy,—always the natural, and longing to 
become the open, enemies of the feudal lords,— 
of men whose valour they dreaded, but whose 
claims they were eager to dispute. The consti- 
tution, indeed, of these municipalities—and most 
of the great towns had them—was exceedingly 
favourable to popular freedom. The people, in 
all of them, claimed, and in most instances ob- 
tained, the right of electing their own magis- 
trates, of making regulations for their internal 
government, and of fixing the amount of their 
contributions to the chief who held the feudal 
superiority over the place. Of course, when- 
ever that chief had a well-disciplined body of 
retainers, there was a struggle between him and 
the municipality,—a struggle embittered and pro- 
longed by the readiness with which knightly ad- 
venturers—those who had no lands, no money, 
no property but their steeds and swords—rushed 
to the aid of wealthy and liberal corporations. 
In some places, after a ruinous struggle, the 
twohostile parties agreed to divide the govern- 
ment between them; in others, where the popu- 
lar spirit was too strong, the superior was glad 
to sell rights which his sword could not defend. 
In some districts, where municipal liberty was 
most in jeopardy, several towns confederated for 
the. purpose of mutual aid, and made treaties 
with each other on the footing of sovereign in- 
dependence. In others, there was a similar 
confederation of feudal chiefs, and the war was 





no longer confined. to an insignificant locality, 
but spread over a whole province. 

This explanation will throw considerable light 
on the causes which led to the Albigensian war. 
The nobles took part against the citizens, not 
because the latter were more disposed to heresy 
than the rural population, but because they were 
the natural, the hereditary, the necessary enemies 
of the feudal domination. The citizens, on the 
other hand, fought for their municipal freedom 
quite as much as for their religion, and beheld 
in every superior an enemy to both. There was, 
consequently, a twofold struggle, which deepened 
the animosity of both parties, and which led to 
the perpetration of horrors unknown where only 
one of these elements was in operation. Still 
the picture, dark as it is, is not wholly unrelieved. 
In the spiritual, no less than the temporal chiefs 
of the crusade, we frequently perceive a kind of 
doubt, whether the cause in which they are 
engaged is as holy as they have been taught to 
believe. ‘Thus, at the siege of Beaucaire, when 
Montfort, in presence of the assembled chiefs of 
the crusade, complained of the repulses which 
he had received, and solicited advice how to 
proceed, the bishop of Nismes, in the true spirit 
of a bigot, endeavoured to comfort him and the 
rest by the monstrous, however common assur- 
ance, that every man who died, or was wounded, 
in this holy war, would ipso facto be absolved 
from all his sins. Hearing this, up starts Fou- 
cault de Bercy, exclaiming :— 


Per Dieu senher navesque de tal razo jutjatz 

Per que lo bes amerma e lo mals es doblatz 

E es grans meravilha de vos autres letratz 

Com senes penedensa solvetz ni perdonatz 

Pero si mals fos bes ni mentirs veritatz 

Aqui on es orgolhs fora humilitatz 

Car ieu pas no creiria si mielhs non o proatz 

Que nulhs hom sia dignes si no mor cofessatz 
Which may be rendered:—‘ By God, Sir 
bishop, you talk this way just because our good 
luck forsakes us, and our ill-luck increases. 
Great wonder is it to me that you and other 
learned clerks can pretend to pardon without 
repentance and without confession. Unless evil 
were good, and lying truth, pride could never 
pass for humility. For my part, unless you have 
better reasons, I will never believe that any 
dying man can be deserving of heaven if he 
leave this world without confession.” In con- 
fession, the grim old warrior included true re- 
pentance of heart, and, consequently, all that 
religion demands as the condition of forgiveness. 

Having thus adverted to the design of this 
poem, we shall illustrate its execution and cha- 
racter by a few extracts, 

In more places than one, the author is angry 
with the great for their backwardness to reward 
the professors of “the noble art”: vagabond 
jugglers and mountebanks are now better re- 
warded. “ Master William,” he tells us, “ began 
this poem at Montauban, where he then hap- 
pened to be, in the year 1210, in the month of 
May, when the bushes flourish: and certes, if he 
had the same good luck as many silly jugglers 
and pitiful vagabonds, there would not be want- 
ing some true and courteous man to give him a 
horse or Breton palfrey that he might amble 
gently along, or some garment of silk,—mayhap 
a mantle. But seeing how sadly the world is 
changed for the worse,—how the great, who 
always ought to be liberal, will no longer give 
away the value of a button,—I would scorn to ask 
them for the value of the vilest cinder on their 
hearths. May the Lord God, who made heaven 
and earth, confound them! and may his mother 
St. Mary do the same!” 

E si fo lan e mai can fiorichol boicho 
Maestre W. la fist a Mont Alba on fo 
Certas si el agues aventura o do 

Co an mot fol jotglar e mot avol garso 
Ja nolh degra faihir negus cortes prosom 
Que noih dones caval o palafre breton 
Quel portes suavet amblan per lo sablon 
O vestimen de seda pali o sisclato 





Mas tant vezem quel setgles torna en cruzitio 

Quelh ric home malvatz que devrian estre pro 

Que no volon donar lo valent d’un boto 

Nieu no lo quier pas lo valen dun carbo 

De la plus avol cendre que sia el fogairo 

Domni Dieu los cofonda que fetz lo cel el tro 
E santa Maria maire. 

The atrocities committed by the crusaders are 
not concealed in this poem. Thus, in regard to 
the inhabitants of Beziers:—*“ All were mas. 
sacred,—even those who fled to the cathedral — 
nothing could save them, cross, crucifix, o 
altar!” He adds, that even of the women and 
children, not one, as far as he knows, was spared, 
And in regard to the fortress of Minerva, “ many 
were the rascally heretics, sons of wh—es, and 
many the silly female misbelievers, whose flesh 
was made to hiss in the fire.” The satisfaction 
with which this is related, leaves no room for 
doubt that the author (the first part is noy 
before us) was one of the most intolerant of 
his party. A cardinal and archbishop, with 
mitre on head and crosier in hand, is thus made 
to address the crusaders before Toulouse :— 
“ Lords all, the King of heaven informs you 
through me that in this city has been lighted the 
fires of hell, that it is entirely filled with the 
worst crimes. Among its inhabitants is he who 
was once its lord; and whosoever warreth against 
him shall be entitled to the glory of heaven, 
Ye are about to recover this city, to seize every 
house ; let no one, male or female, escape alive! 
let every one be slain, in church, in sanctuary, 
or in hospice! In a secret conclave at Rome, 
it has been decreed that the sharp wound of 
death shall pass,over all!” In a very different 
spirit the second part alludes to such atrocities, 

The death of De Montfort was a sad blow to 
the crusaders. ‘ You might hear barons and 
knights sob under their helmets, and cry aloud, 
‘God, thou art unjust, in that thou hast per- 
mitted the death of the Count, and such a loss 
to thy own cause! Truly, a fool is he who de- 
fends thee, or becomes thy servant, seeing that 
the Count, who was so good and so valiant, has 
been killed by a stone, like the worst of thine 
enemies, and seeing too that thou takest delight 
in killing thine own!’” Thus the author (itis 
the second part which is now before us) is not 
satisfied with making the crusaders ferocious, 
he represents them also as impious. 

One scene more, and we close our notice of this 
volume. After the inhabitants of a certain town 
had surrendered to the king of France, the nobles 
and prelates of the army met in the royal tent 
to deliberate on the fate of the prisoners. Some 
were for mercy, others for punishment, and each 
gave reasons for his vote,—the prelates, hov- 
ever, being generally represented as the advo- 
cates of the last penalty. The conclusion was, that 
great and little, rich and poor, old and young, 
male and female, should be put to the sword,— 
a decree which was soon carried into execution. 
During the awful consultation, where was the 
supreme judge, the French king?—* seated ona 
cushion of silk, and playing with his right glove, 
all embroidered with gold,” as if the fate of s0 
many hundreds were unworthy of a serious 
thought! 

In conclusion, though this volume is not for 
the general reader, it is a valuable accession t0 
our historic and antiquarian knowledge. 
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Heath's Picturesque Annual. Versailles— 
We are disappointed with this book. If there 
was ever a subject offering a thousand brilliant 
points of interest for the Annual-makers, it was 
surely the palace of Versailles. ‘There is hardly 
an inch of pavement without, or of pargué 
within,—not a bronze god or goddess—not 4 
bosquet in its formal gardens,—but has its ane 
dotes and associations, and precisely such # 
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—_ 
t to recommend themselves most vividly 
tp those who write for the boudoir public. 
The historical sketch, of which the letter-press is 
chiefly made up, though lively and pleasant, is 
but flimsy. So soon as the writer (M. Janin, we 
elive,) touches the magic time of Louis Qua- 
orze, he sinks below the required brilliancy ; his 
Je degenerates into a bad rococo; and every 
cariosity-monger knows that nothing is so un- 
gtisfactory as the magnificently-artificial, whe- 
ther in architecture or in literature, when it is 
sttempted,—not accomplished. Moreover, either 
the editor or corrector of the press has been 
extremely careless in “doing his spiriting.” 
Among many errors, we are bound to instance 
afew: thus Bérenger for the song-writer; Lu- 
wn as the courtier aspiring to the hand of La 
Vallitre: such printers’ mistakes as Alcinuos, 
Buorbon, Saint Symon, Lenormazd d’Elioles 
(for Le Normand d'Etioles), Perthievre, &c. &c. ; 
but the climax is the portrait which is allowed 
to pass forth to the world, bearing the super- 
gnption of the Empress Maria Antionettc! 

e description of the Palace as it now stands 
—(as different a thing from the old original Ver- 
uilles, as the reign of the present Louis, whose 
caricatured head serves as a presse papier in the 
house of so many a zealous Carlist, is from the 
rign of the Grand Monarque,)—occupies but 
thirty pages at the close of the volume. These, 
though reasonably pleasant, are no guide to the 
Galeries Historiques, nor through the labyrinths 
ofthe fairy land” in which Le Notre drilled 
Nature, till she took the true courtier’s attitude 
and costume,—which being cumbrously artificial, 
but not ungraceful, are assuredly more appro- 
priate to the precincts of a French palace, than 
the most picturesque and artless disorder of 
turf, foliage, and water. It would be impossi- 
We within any limits to point out what has been 
nised, and what is hurried over. Among the 
ares of painted rubbish which load the walls of 
the galleries, there are many spots upon which a 
person imbued with the spirit of the place (no 
painter's spirit) must have lingered. Thus, too, 
among the effigies in the cloisters of sculpture, 
the Princess Marie’s ‘ Joan’ deserved more than 
ten words; and the two beautiful wives of the 
Chancellor Du Thou, might have been mentioned, 
i only for the trite purpose of contrasting them 
with their husband—the ugliest man of his day. 

In our disappointment, which is great, inas- 
much as the announcement of this Annual raised 
wt expectations high, its illustrations also have 
ashare. No one, looking at the interior of the 
chapel, here represented, would fancy it in re- 
ity as brilliant a saloon for Millamants to flirt 
their fans and lisp prayers in, as white and gold 
anmake it—the only other colours being the 
tichest hues of the rainbow spread over the lofty 
willing, in the allegories painted by (Coypel?) 
No one, again, can imagine the Galerie des 
Glaces other than a pale room, if they trust to 
Mr. Mackenzie's interior—whereas the beauty of 
that apartment lies in the richness of its tone of 

ring, in whieh porphyry, and bronze, and or- 
mlu, and plafonds loaded with every brilliant 
tint, have each a part. In the out-of-door views 
there is a certain petitesse, which docs not exist; 
for instance, the trees of the Paris avenue are 
made to approach as close to the palace gates as if 
grands et petits écuries on either side inclosed 
heample Place. The best views are those of 
te Canal of Trianon, the Orangery, and the 
etior of the Theatre. ‘The prospect from the 
of Latona is but a faithless and modified 
tanscript of the formal compositions of Le 
Notre. Lastly, the portraits of Mesdames de la 
Nillidre, de Montespan, de Maintenon—if not 
Maginative, are certainly less lovely in features, 
ad far less characteristic in costume, than others 
Mich the Galeries would have furnished, 





Portraits of the Children of the Nobility, §c. : 
Second Series—It must be owned that we of 
the commonalty have good cause to be prond 
of the natural grace and comeliness of our 
offspring, if these portraits are to be accepted 
as fair specimens of the “ scions”’ of the English 
aristocracy: on the contrary, if the beauty of 
our English nobility-is to remain unimpeached, 
this work speaks trumpet-tongued against Eng- 
lish art and artists, for the portraits may be dis- 
missed en masse, as so many “ affectations.” Even 
Edwin Landseer, in his picture of Miss Blanche 
Egerton, has pushed his well known taste for 
gipsy costume to a point of extravagance bor- 
dering upon the frightful; and however clever 
may be the artistic treatment of his subject, the 
whole effect is anything but pleasing. The illus- 
trative verse is, of its kind, far better. It has been 
contributed by Dr. Beattie, Lady Blessington, 
Barry Cornwall, Henry F. Chorley, the Editress, 
Mr. James Smith, Mrs. Torre Holme, L. E. L., 
and Mr. B. D'Isracli. The two last authors 
have not yet contributed to our Annual antho- 
logy, we shall, therefore, give their verses,—the 
lady’s, of course, having precedence :— 
































The Portrait of the Daughter of the Marquis of Northampton. 
BY b, E. L. 
Not in a cultured garden dost thou seem, 
Fair child! whose hands are filled with early flowers, 
But in a woodland glen, where morning's beam 
Wakens the beauty of unnurtured bowers. 


This may be but the painter's fancy, flinging 
The loveliness of nature around art. 
It is a lovely fantasy, thus brir 4 
! 


g 
Sweet links and graces, otherwise apart. 


Be it through life an omen! then, fair 
Keep at thy heart some memory of th 

When the small buds looked up to the 
*Mid the green mosses of the sheltered 


nd smiled 
vild wood. 





Fair art thou! fair—a young and happy creature; 
Yet with the falcon in thine eye and smile, 

The large clear brow—the high heroic feature 
Brought by the stately Nofiman to our isle. 





Soon the soft hours of April pass away— 

The girl is woman, ere we marked the changing— 
Then come the trials of life's after-day, 

Grief, joy, and care, the troubled future ranging. 








no love’s devotion 


crsal 


And such must be thine own; 
Can keep thee from the uni 
Of common sorrow, and the deep emotion, 
With which all struggle, but which ail must bear. 





Let not these wild scenes utterly depart ; 
Keep them amid the world with strong endeavour, 
With its first freshness cherished at the heart: 
Other things may deceive thee ;—Nature, never! 











The Portraits of the Three Daughters of the Earl of Jersey. 
BY B. D'ISRAEL!, ESQ. M.P. 

What read those glances? serious and yet sweet, 

Seeming to penetrate the mystic veil 

That shronds your graceful future—for "tis meet 

Your lot shouid be as briiliant as your birth, 

Fair daughters of a mother that the earth 

Hath ever weleomed with its brightest flowers; 

Like the gay princess of the fairy tale— 

Whose very steps were roses. Beauteous girls! 

Linked in domestic love, like three rare pearls, 

Soft and yet precious, when the coming hours 

Shall, with a smile that struggles with a tear, 

Remove you from the hearth your forms endear, 

Your tender eyes shall dwell upon this page, 

That tells the promise of your earlier age. 


Gems of Beauty, for 1839.—Twelve months 
since, the Passions, by some original process of 
literary crystallization, were exhibited as‘Gems;’ 
we have now twelve groups of Spanish ladies, 
with the same far-fetched and fantastic title. 
Mr. Parris has quitted the work, his place being 
supplied by various designers, and most of them 
have wrought better than he used to do, We 
prefer Mr. Bostock’s ‘ Dejected,’ Mr. Catter- 
mole’s ‘ Letrilla’ and ‘ Duenna,’ and Mr. Her- 
bert’s ‘ Bull-fight’ and ‘Serenade,’ (allowing in 
the two latter for a certain formal mannerism,) 
to any illustrations in previous volumes of the 
‘Gems.’ On the other hand, Mr. Meadows’s 
‘Siesta’ is worst among the many bad which 
disfigure these boudoir books. The illustrative 
verses, by Lady Blessington, are just what they 
should be,—sprightly or sentimental trifles. We 
shall extract one in each mood :— 





The Prado. 
Said he aught? 


* Tast thou seen him? 
Is my Juan jealous still ?— 

Men are masters but in thought, 
Ruied by woman's secret will” 


“O forbear this idle play! 
Nor with ardent love coquet ; 
Shouldst thou lose him...... 3 
**Lose him? Nay! 
Child! I'll tame his spirit yet!” 
** Take my counsel—be more kind.”— 
** Kind !—and spoil a selfish man!” 
** Thou may’st live to change thy mind, 
As I know thy Juan can!” 


“Speak what mean’st thou?” 
——** Why just now 
Waiting—not for fond farewells, 
One I saw, whom thou mayst know, 
Where our friend Teresa dwells; 


4 Look round ‘neath yonder tree, 
O the traitor! Shame, O shgme! 
Thus to look on aught but me! 


Take me hence !—undone !—distraught !— 
Outraged !"—— 
** Nay, bethink thee still, 
Men are masters but in thought, 
Ruled by woman's secret will!” 





The Letrilla. 
When the knight to battle went, 
Leaving her he loved so well, 
How the maid grew pale and pined, 
None might witness, none could tell. 
Weep! the while I sing! 


Through the gardens like a ghost 
All the evening she would creep; 
Tears, not dreams, her pillow strewed,— 
Ah! that youth should fail to sleep! 
Weep! the while I sing! 
Still she hoped—the tower would climb 
Whence she saw him ride away— 
There to watch for casque and plume, 
Glancing in the evening ray. 
Weep! the while I sing! 
There she watched: but tidings came— 
Wo is me!—by Moorish guile 
Fell the knight !—A broken flower 
Marks her tomb in Minster aisle! 
Weep! my song is done! 





New Theory of the Steam-Engine, and the 
mode of Calculation by means of it, of the 
Effective Power, §c. of every kind of Steam- 
engine, Stationary or Locomotive. By the 
Chevalier F. M. G. de Pambour. Weale. 

A new theory of the earth—the heavens—the 
solar system—life—light or electricity, or of any 
of those mystic and etherial agencies, which, 
operating invisibly in space or remotely in time, 
are recognized alone by their indirect and secon- 
dary consequences—in. subjects such as these, 
where theory is all we can obtain, and opinion 
and the powers of abstract conception are the 
only tests of competency and of probability, and 
the eloquence of imagination alone pleads at the 
bar of reason, and the evidence of sense is excluded 
as incompetent,—there the new theory, like the 
last new novel or the latest mode, may be ex- 
pected with each new season, and receive the 
same summary dismissal; but to meet so old a 
friend as the steam-engine with a new face,—to 
find the veteran machine @ vapeur, served up 
@ la mode, by a French restaurateur, en sauce 
piquante,—to find, in fact, that we, jog-trot, un- 
sentimental Englishmen, have all this time been 
stupidly steaming along through life, satisfied 
with the antiquated practices of such mechanical 
beings as Watt, and Boulton, and Lowther, and 
Ivory, and Farey, and Tredgold, and Stevenson, 
Wood, and Lardner, in contented ignorance of 
all the principles and evolutions of matter and 
fire, which turn our machinery, navigate our 
ships, and fly away with our carriages, until at 
length, in the fulness of time, the chivalrous De 
Pambour has been dropped down upon our island, 
for the purpose of revealing to us all the hidden 
mysteries of that mighty mechanism, whose 
evolutions we have hitherto so marvellously 
misconceived; to find that, with all our fancied 
knowledge and familiar acquaintance with the 
habits and manners of this old friend, we should 
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all the time have remained in utter ignorance 
of the very first principles and constitution of its 
mechanism, and that we are to commence de 
novo, to receive from the profundities of the 
calcul of De Pambour the elements of our edu- 
cation in steam-engines. This is, indeed, a 
wonder,—a discovery of the first order,—an era 
in science, from which we are to date the com- 
mencement of all true mechanical knowledge. 
We shall detain this high and mighty genius no 
longer in the ante-room, but usher him forthwith 
into the presence chamber. 

The Chevalier F. M. G. DE PAMBOUR, 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Legion of 
Honour, late of the Royal Artillery, on the Staff 
of the French Service, &c. &c. &c., was, as he 
tells us, early devoted to other pursuits, being 
the son of a general@f artillery, and descended 
from a long line of military ancestors; but 
having, in these “ piping times of peace,” no 
better mode of keeping his hand in practice, he 
determined on an irruption into this country. 
In the erratic course of this follower of the 
knight of La Mancha, he has commenced his 
attack, not like his great prototype upon the 
windmills of the country, but upon the knights 
of the fiery steeds—the engineers of the loco- 
motive engines; and after having in his former 
campaign, as he thinks, obtained a signal and 
complete victory over them, he has now laid 
siege to the stationary and hitherto impregnable 
fortress of Boulton, Watt & Co. In plain terms, 
M. de Pambour tells us “ that the theory of the 
steam-engine has not yet been explained.” It 
was natural, he says, to suppose, that respecting 
a machine at present in such universal use, and 
on a subject of such importance, everything had 
been said, and every explanation given long ago. 
So far from this being the case, * not even the 
mode of action of the steam in these engines 
has been elucidated;” and he adds, that “in the 
absence of such indispensable knowledge, all 
theoretical calculations were impossible,—sup- 
positions were put in the place of facts.” Not 
only was our knowledge of first principles thus 
defective, until the day when (auspicious moment 
for this lone island!) De Pambour visited Eng- 
land, but even the manufacture of steam-engines, 
—the practical “art of constructing them has 
proceeded in the dark.” “ An analytical equa- 
tion,” he adds, “ that might be adapted to solve 
the general problem of locomotive engines, was 
entirely wanting.” Alas! for the degraded state 
of the arts in that country, where the processes 
of rivetting boilers, turning axles and plan- 
ing slides, were still carried on by the material- 
ism of hammers and chisels, and lathes and 
ges instead of being carried on by the noise- 
ess mechanism of a transcendental calculus, 
and the analytical equations of the locomotive 
engine. 

The whole theory of the Chevalier’s hallucina- 
tion, is his ignorance of the subject on which he 
writes, and his still slighter acquaintance with 
the real state of knowledge amongst the scien- 
tific and practical men of this country. His 
theory is like the whole subject, new to himself, 
and, therefore, he imagines it is so to others. 

The great fundamental principles, the dis- 
covery of which is of such infinite importance to 
this country, and to the fame of the Chevalier 
de Pambour, are—(1.) That an engine cannot 
use more steam than its boiler supplies to it! 
(2.) That the force of steam in the cylinder must 
be equal to the pressure it overcomes!! These 
are the two great principles which he demon- 
strates and illustrates with irresistible force and 
clearness; and he says, with triumph, these facts 
“alone expose all the theory of the steam-engine, 
and in a manner lay its play open”!!! From 
these he therefore proceeds to deduce all the 
working formule of the steam-engine. 








The radical error, as he remarks, of the old 
school is this: (1.) That they have proceeded. to 
calculate the power of the engine independent 
of the capability of the boiler to feed it, and 
that they have thus supposed the capabilities of 
the boiler to be unlimited. (2.) They have erred 
in taking for granted that “the pressure of the 
steam against the piston or in the cylinder is the 
same as the pressure of the steam in the boiler ; 
whereas we shall presently see, that the pressure 
in the cylinder may be sometimes equal to that 
of the boiler, sometimes not the half, or even 
the third of it, and that it depends on the resist- 
ance overcome by the engine.” They thus, as 
he remarks, make the power of the engine alto- 
gether independent of vaporization, of velocity, 
and of resistance, and depending only upon the 
dimensions of the cylinder. 

For the information of the Chevalier de Pam- 
bour, we request him to read ‘ Farey on the 
Steam Engine’—a work with which he appears 
to have no acquaintance. And for his further 
guidance, and the information of any who have 
been led to suppose that the engineers of this 
country are so very ignorant of the subject of 
the steam-engine as the Chevalier represents, we 
shall shortly state the principles on which the 
calculation of the effect of steam in a steam-en- 
gine proceeds. 

In the first place, they determine the best 
velocity for the motion of the piston correspond- 
ing to the pressure they intend to use, and as 
there is only one such velocity which is best, 
they adhere to that; they then calculate the di- 
mensions of the cylinder capable of overcoming 
the given resistance on the piston with that 
given velocity, and they do not consider the 
power of the boiler at all in calculating the power 
of the engine, for this very sufficient reason, 
that they have a different rule for calculating 
what size of boiler will be required to furnish 
the full amount of steam which such an engine 
shall consume; and they therefore take for 
granted that no boiler will be used that is inca- 
pable of giving out this supply; and they take 
care to form their pipes, and passages, and valves 
between the boiler and cylinder in such a man- 
ner as to have a pressure in the cylinder almost 
exactly equal to that in the boiler, or otherwise 
to have a steam gauge on the steam pipe at the 
entrance of the steam into the cylinder. By self- 
regulating apparatus, the boiler is made to give 
out exactly the quantity of steam required by 
the engine, and thus the calculation is rendered 
wholly dependent on what the engine requires, 
and wholly independent of the evaporating power 
of the boiler, which latter forms the absurd basis 
of the theory of the Chevalier de Pambour. 

The calculation thus gives the full power of 
the steam-engine; but British engineers also 
calculate the actual power which an engine may 
be giving out at every degree of exertion, from 
merely turning itself up, to moving its maximum 
load. Ifthe chivalrous De Pambour had visited 
the intelligent engineers of Manchester, Corn- 
wall, Birmingham, or Glasgow, he would have 
found them using an instrument far superior to 
anything he has ever dreamt of for the purpose 
of obtaining the data of such calculations. The 
Steam Engine Indicator, which is applied to the 
interior of the cylinder itself, and records, for the 
use of the engineer, the actual pressure and 
density of steam at every instant of each stroke, 


| both on the boiler and the condenser side of the 
| piston; and it is from the indications which that 


instrument gives of the partial pressure of vapour, 


| which even on the boiler side is sometimes far 
| below the pressure of the atmosphere, that 
| British engineers obtain accurate measures of 


the friction of their engines, and of the varying 
powers they may exert up to their maximum 
capabilities, Of the very existence of such an 





instrument, and of the corresponding methods 
, M. de Pambour appears ently 


calculation, 
ignorant. 
It would be a useless waste of paper to folloy 
out the exposure in detail of the various 
tions of the ignorance and folly on the part of 
British engineers, which alone could give this 
“ New Theory” any claim to our examination, 
We have studied the Chevalier’s papers, both in 
the Institute Royale and in the work now before 
us, patiently and attentively ; and the result of 
our research has been, that this Theory of De 
Pambour contains much that is new, and much 
that is true, but “that which is new is not true, 
and that which is true is not new.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Only Daughter, a Domestic Tale, edited by the 
Author of ‘The Subaltern.’-—According to recent 
usage, Mr. Gleig here undertakes the sponsorship of 
the first literary attempt of a young friend; but_ 
and this is not at all according to usage—‘ The 
Daughter’ is a novel good enough to have appeared 
without a puff laudatory, by way of preface. The 
tale, however, is too delicate, too gentle, its human 
nature too much idealized, to reach any very eminent 
popularity. Ruth Annesley, the heroine, who sacri- 
fices her life’s happiness to secure that of her friend, 
is beautifully and consistently drawn, though a tone 
above nature ; but such exaggeration speaks so well 
for the young authoress, that we cannot wish the tale 
improved, at the expense of her high and noble 
feelings. She has contrived, and by no extra 
artifice, to interest us for Colonel Faulconbridge, the 
man of two loves; and to make Helen, the winner 
of the prize, less insipid and uninteresting than such 
fortunate personages usually are. The scenes in the 
latter’s sick room, and at her wedding, are touched 
with a quiet truth and power which augurs well for 
the future career of the writer. We may add, that 
no novel ever came before us more strictly unexcep- 
tionable in every word and thought than ‘ The Only 
Daughter.’ 

The Lost Evidence, by Hannah D. Burdon, author 
of ‘ Seymour of Sudley.’-—This is a well-written and 
interesting romance. Miss Burdon is capable of con- 
ducting a story from its commencement to its clos, 
without having recourse to trickery in her dialogue, to 
sentimentality in her patheticscenes, to melo-dramatic 
exaggeration in her situations of suspense and terror; 
and her characters, though too much constructed 
upon the parsimonious scale of one solitary virtue or 
vice to each person, are at least consistent in their 
progressive actions, and never outrage propriety. 

he time is the year 1570—the place, first the good 
city of Ghent—secondly, that district of Northem 
England rendered classical by * Marmion’ and th 
* Hermit of Warkworth.’ The story opens with a 
young Englishman, who has been summoned to the 


-death-bed of one Roger Forster, an old miser, resident 


in Ghent, to hear a confession concerning the murder 
of his father ; in whieh the expiring man had been 
implicated ; he dies, however, in the midst of his 
confession, leaving the clue of the mystery incom- 
plete by one circumstance, which is ‘ the lost evi- 
dence.’ Witherington is then thrown into the hous- 
hold of one Mr. Savile (in reality a Mr. Ogle), whos 
fortunes also are implicated with those of his om 
family—for our hero’s father-in-law, the plotting 
Lord Dacres, at that precise juncture insists upo 
Savile engaging in negotiations with the Duke 
Alva; and the messenger by whom such a command 
is sent, takes the opportunity of Savile’s enforced ab 
sence to plot against the security and honour of his 
daughter (the heroine), with such chance of succes, 
that Edith’s only hope of security lies in her escapitg 
from Ghent under Witherington’s guidance. 41) 
whole of this escape is excellently told, in part 
cular the scenes at Sporer’s house, which would do 
credit toa veteran in the art of exciting suspen 
and interest. At last, Bertram and Edith reac 
England, where Witherington discovers that the held 
maintained by Lord Dacres over Ogle lies in his powt 
of denouncing the latter as the long-sought murdere 

It is presently manifest that this power rests 4 
false ground, and that Dacres himself was the ass 

—but whether such discovery leads to the salvat 





don, author 
written and 
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gmin of the innocent is more than we are bound to 
Enough to say that the intrigue is cleverly 
jnit, and solved with a reasonable dexterity. We 
id have shown our readers the stern Lady Dacres 
_ot her double-faced husband—or Ailsie Cleghorn 
one of the weird sisters common so near the border) 
had we found a scene in which they figure, com- 
ible within our limits. A like reason compels us 
toleave untouched the arrival of Ogle at the “hostel” 
it Morpeth (vol. ii. p. 106 to 128) which we had 
parked for extract; but we may commend the book 
jo all old-fashioned novel-readers. 

Ada: a Tale, by Camilla Needham.—The well- 
jatentioned authoress states, in her preface, a con- 
yction that there are “two distinct species of novels 
gow chiefly in vogue: the one calculated to spread 

and mischief, the other to purify the morals 
and amend the heart ;” and that, regretting the small 
umber of the latter species, she has contributed her 
nite towards the good cause, by publishing ‘ Ada, 
atale relating the heart-wanderings and heart-suf- 
ferings of a beautiful but coquettish girl. We may 
ommend it as devoid of affectation, pleasantly writ- 
ten, and, in short, “ warrant it harmless.” More, in 
justice, we could not say in its praise. 

Hore Viatice, by the author of * Mela Britannicus.’ 
_This is the production of the learned leisure of one 
shoseems to have possessed more learning and more 


’ Iesure, than he has known what to do with ; but of 


me who had not the power of fructifying either into 
tility. As the want of this faculty does not neces- 
sarily exclude amiability, we shall only add, that 
the author will find our opinion of the volume very 
plainly set forth in the balance of his debtor and 
qaeditor account with his publishing agent. 

Geraldine, a Sequel to Coleridge’s Christabel, with 
dher Poems, by Martin Farquhar Tupper.—Milton, 
who could hardly have failed in whatever it pleased 
him to undertake, contented himself in a moment of 
fancy and aspiration, with wishing but to 

—call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold ; 
Mr. Tupper, more audacious, conceives himself capa- 
ble of completing the mystery left unfinished by the 
“old man eloquent ;” and, for “ sequel to Christabel,” 
cmplacently publishes “the pleasant labours of a 
very few days.” Now this savours of such preten- 
sion as absolves us from any peculiar reserve, in 
pronouncing ‘Geraldine’ to be a failure, as feeble 
witisambitious. Mr. Tupper is not without poe- 
tial power, but unless modesty and self-knowledge 
temper aspiration, a little genius is but a profitless 
git. The best things among the miscellaneous verses 
thich follow ‘ Geraldine,’ are the Contrasted Sonnets, 
which we shall give a specimen. 
Nature. 

Istrayed at evening to a sylvan scene 

vay J with nature's smile the stern old mountain, 
Ashady dingle, quiet, cool, and green, 

Where the moss’d rock poured forth its natural fountain, 
And hazels clustered there, with fern between, 

And feathery meadow-sweet shed perfume round, 

And the pink crocus piere’d the jewelled ground ; 

Then was I calm and happy: for the voice 

Of nightingales unseen in tremulous lays 

Taught me with innocent gladness to rejoice, 

And tuned my spirit to unformal praise: 
80, among silvered moths, and closing flowers, 

Gambolling hares, and rooks returning home, 

And strong-wing’d chafers setting out to roam, 

In careless peace 1 passed the soothing hours. 

Ari. 
The massy fane of architecture olden, 
Or fretted minarets of marble white, 
Or Moorish arabesque, begemm’d and golden, 
Or porcelain Pagoda, tipp’d with light, 
Or high-spann’d arches,—were a noble sight : 
Nor less yon gallant ship, that treads the waves 

In a triumphant silence of delight, 

Like some huge swan, with its fair wings unfurl'd, 

ose curvéd sides the laughing water laves, 

Bearing it buoyant o’er the liquid world: 

Nor less yon silken monster of the sky 

Around whose wicker car the clouds are curl’d, 

Helping undaunted man to scale on high 
Nearer the sun than eagles dare to fly ;— 

Thy trophies these,—still but a modest part 
thy grand conquests, wonder-working Art. 
Country. 
Most tranquil, innocent, and happy life, 
Pull of the holy joy chaste nature yields, 
'd from care, and sin, and the hot strife 
rings around the smok’d unwholesome dome 
Where mighty Mammon his black sceptre wields,— 
let me rest in humble cottage home, 
re let me labour in the enamell’d fields : 
pleasant in these ancient woods to roam 
With kind-eyed friend, or kindly-teaching book; 
Or the fresh gallop on the dew-dropt heath, 





Or at fair eventide with feathered hook 

To strike the swift trout in the shallow brook, 
Or in the bower to twine the jasmin wreath, 

Or at the earliest blush of summer morn 

To trim the bed, or turn the new-mown hay, 

Or pick the perfum’d hop, or reap the golden corn! 

So should my peaceful life all smoothly glide away. 

Town. 
Enough of lanes, and trees, and vallies green, 

Enough of briary wood, and hot chalk-down, 

I hate the startling quiet of the scene, 
And long to hear the gay glad hum of town: 
My garden be the garden of the Graces, 
Flow’rs full of smiles, with fashion for their queen, 
My pleasant fields be crowds of joyous faces, 
The brilliant rout, the concert, and the ball,— 
These be my joys in endless carnival ! 
For I do loathe that sickening solitude, 
That childish hunting-up of flies and weeds, 

Or worse, the company of rustics rude, 

Whose only hopes are bound in clods and seeds: 

Out on it! let me live in town delight, 

And for your tedious country-mornings bright 

Give me gay London with its noon and night. 

Strictures on A Life of Wilberforce, §c., by Thomas 
Clarkson.—Refutation of the Misstatements and Ca- 
lumnies contained in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, respecting the Messrs. Ballantyne, by the Trus- 
tee and Son of the late Mr. James Ballantyne.— 
These are to us very painful works; and it is with 
great reluctance that we have brought ourselves to 
notice them: but in justice to the complaining parties 
we must acknowledge, that both have made out their 
case to our satisfaction. That injustice was done to 
Clarkson we never entertained a doubt: indeed, we 
are among those, who, if the question is to be raised 
as to the relative merit of the parties, are of opinion, 
that Clarkson outweighed Wilberforce a hundred 
fold ; for the one had his reward even by anticipation, 
and was always before the public, and cheered on by 
its applauding voice; while the other toiled on his 
weary and lonely way, with no spur to prick the sides 
of his intent but an approving conscience. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne also has, it appears to us, settled the question 
as against Sir Walter’s biographer: although it is 
somewhat difficult to disentangle the truth from a 
huge mass of involved figures and unsettled accounts : 
still his statement appears to us so conclusive, that 
we regret that he is not more temperate in his cen- 
sure. 

Spectacle Secrets, by George Cox.—It is a great 
misfortune that the boldest and the best of our species 
find it difficult to emancipate themselves from the 
trammels of the age and nation in which they live, 
and to abstain altogether from “howling with the 
wolves:” but it is a still greater evil that the mere 
pretence of being wiser or better than one’s neigh- 
bours, is the shortest possible method to pass for 
being worse. Jealousy, once awakened, is not easily 
put to sleep again, and if self-love did not take 
offence at every pretension to superiority, the advo- 
cate of reform would still be the first victim of the 
suspicions he had himself excited. It is this that 
makes the reformer’s “ part a sad one:” and we 
have a case in point before us. Mr. Cox is a reformer, 
—a reformer of spectacles, and of the fools and rogues 
who buy and sell spectacles. The information which 
his little book contains, is really very good, and very 
applicable to the instruction, both of the short-sighted, 
who never reflect before they buy, and of the very 
long-sighted, who from excess of cunning in the 
search of great bargains, are, like our friend Moses 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, open to very gross impo- 
sitions, in the matter of spectacles, and their very 
chagrin cases. Still, however, while we bear willing 
testimony to the general merits of the book, we 
cannot so far expel the old Adam of our nature, as 
not to entertain some little suspicion that the Maitre 
Josse who wrote it is himself a vender of spectacles, 
and, in turning a spy on the villanies of the trade, is 
only taking a sly and more roundabout mode, in the 
words of an English dramatist, of “asking custom for 
the shop” of which he is the master. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, those who are not opticians or oculists 
will do well to read the book, before they commit 
themselves in the purchase of glasses either from 
itinerant or stationary quacks. But this is not all: 
though a simple monograph of the frauds of one trade, 
the book may be generalized into a “ manual of the 
whole art of puffing,” and an exposure of the silly 
credulity of the public in all its branches. The 
instances indeed which Mr. Cox narrates of tricks 
practised on the unwary, would be humorous if they 
were not so humiliating: for the learned and the 





professional classes furnish their contingents of cre- 
dulity, as well as the uninstructed. Mr. Cox also 
discloses some of the machinery of newspaper puffing, 
in a way which almost tempts us to claim it as “our 
thunder ;” it is so much in unison with our published 
opinions on the subject. 

Sowerby’s new edition of English Botany, and Bax- 
ter’s British Flowering Plants.—These two cheap and 
excellent works for students of our wild plants, con- 
tinue to appear with regularity. The former has 
already reached the 1111th plate of species, and the 
latter the 292nd of genera. 

Leighton’s Flora of Shropshire, Part 1., is the com. 
mencement of a systematical account of the plants 
of that county, arranged according to the Linnean 
classification. The work is carefully and critically 
executed, as might be expected from so assiduous a 
practical naturalist as Mr. Leighton, and will doubtless 
be a useful guide to the botanists of the west of 
England. 





List of New Books.—The Only Daughter, 3 vols, 
8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.— Bernays’ Key to the First Book of Schiller’s 
Thirty Years’ War, 18mo. ls. 6d. cl.—Mansel’s Demons of 
the Wind, 12mo. 5s, cl—The Naturalist’s Album, or Diary 
of the Seasons, 16mo. 2s 6¢ —Gardiner’s Music and Friends, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. cl.— Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, Vol. Vil. 18s. bds.— Minstrel Melodies, 
18mo. 5s. cl.—Tales of Enterprise, square, 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Dreghorn’s Readiest Ready Reckoner, 32mo. Is. bd.— 
Galbraith’s Piece Goods Calculator, l2mo. 1s. 6d.bds.—The 
People’s Library of Christian Authors, No. I. “ Book of 
Family Prayer,” royal Svo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Bush’s Notes on 
the Books of Joshua and Judges, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Jones’s 
Memoir of Mrs. S. L. Taylor, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Abeel’s Mis- 
sionary Convention at Jerusalem, 8vo. 6s. cl.—The Book of 
the United States, 8vo. 18s. bds—Laennec’s Manual of 
Auscultation, 18mo. new edit. 3s. cl.—The Anatomical Re- 
membrancer, 2nd edit. 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— Conversations on 
the Life of Christ, new edit. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Barwell’s 
Sunday Lessons for Little Children, 2nd edit. 16mo. 25.64, 
cl.— What have | been about? by a Lady, 2nd edit 2s. 6d. 
cl.— Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary, new edit, 

arl, 8s. bd.—The Game Act, 1 & 2 Will. 4, and Night 

oaching Act, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. CIX., “ Swainson’s Reptiles, Vol. 1.,”* 
fc. 6s. cl.— Domestic Hints, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cL 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—Now ready, price 6s. 6d., DR. 
TAYLOR'S New Work, ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. The volume is illustrated by 
Ninety-three Engravings. C. Tilt, London. 














THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 
AT MALTA. 

[Tue account here given of this celebrated church 
is sufficiently minute to gratify architects and anti- 
quarians, and the account of the Signorina and her 
faldetta will not be read without interest by artists 
and novel-readers. It is translated from a late Mal- 
tese paper, and is professedly a scene from an un- 
published novel, entitled ‘The Last Days of the 


Knights of Malta.’ Our readers will doubtless recol- 


lect the reference made by a correspondent (Athen, 
No. 519) to the mosaic pavement of this church— 
the church founded by the Order, in which the knights 
worshipped in life and reposed in death. This pave- 
ment of sepulchral stones is, it appears, about to be 
lithographed by Mr. Caruana, a Maltese artist, whose 
advertisement will be found in another page. ] 

I know of nothing more touching than the sight 
of a Maltese girl, going at early morning, with devout 
air, modestly concealed in her dark vestments, to the 
Church of St. John. Her dress has a romantic cha- 
racter peculiarly its own. A black petticoat covers, 
from the waist downwards, the simple dress she wears 
in the house: the sort of black silk mantilla, which 
in these last fifty years has assumed a very singular 
form, and is called the faldetta, is a kind of zen- 
dale, one side of which she puts over her head, so 
that the middle, gathered in small folds, is on the 
left side of her neck, while the other falls gracefully 
over her shoulders; one corner hangs down below 
her knees, and the other but just reaches to her 
waist, and discloses the right sleeve of her coloured 
dress. The edge which covers her head has a slight 
whalebone in it, and, under the arch it forms, a 
face may be seen, which, beneath this sombre hood, 
appears like astar in the dark vault of heaven, Eyes, 
blacker than the silk of the faldetta, gleam like 
the lucciola darting amidst the deep shadows of 
a thicket. At times their rapid glances, followed by 
a modest drooping of the eyelashes, remind one of a 
pair of coal-black horses, ready to bound off, swift as 
the winds, if not restrained by the hand which governs 
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them. The Maltese girl hastens to the church with 
light and graceful step, gathering her faldetta around 
her. She has now reached the piazza in front of the 
great church, and reverently ascends the steps of the 
sanctuary. She does not once raise her eyes, unless 
perhaps to look at the clock in the right-hand tower ; 
the rare work of the artist, Clerici. On it are shown, 
in three different circles, the hour, the day of the 
week, and the day of the month; a contrivance which 
I do not remember to have seen anywhere else, and 
which is a great blessing to scatterbrains like me. 
Look! the clock now points to 5 in the. morning, 
Friday, the 9th of June. 

Examine the front of the church. Two rows of 
Tuscan pilasters, the upper supporting the great 
frontispiece, on the top of which is the cross of 
Malta; the lower, surrounding the platform on which 
the Grand Master, the moment after his election, 
showed himself to the assembled multitude, consti- 
tute the de, on each side of which rise two towers, 
with dwarf spires, so low as not to present a mark to 
the enemy’s cannon-balls in case of siege. Two 
buildings of equal length, with double rows of win- 
dows, form the wings; of which the right was the 
residence of the Grand Prior of the Order, the left 
the repository of the sacred ornaments and vest- 
ments. The building appears like an attempted 
imitation of the heavy Roman architecture, by the 
artists of the sixteenth century. And now let us 
enter, and the scene changes its aspect. Here Cassar 
shows himself to be the great architect he really was, 

‘and the worthy executor of the sublime conception 
of Grand-Master Cassiere. 

At first entrance, the solemn majesty of the great 
middle aisle expands the soul, and raises it towards 
heaven. Six large gilded arches form the vault of 
the nave, and are supported by gigantic pillars of 
green marble, which rise lightly from twelve massive 
pilasters, of which they form a part. From these 
pilasters, which are ornamented in the intervals 
with an intaglio of gilded arabesques, spring, in the 
opposite direction, arches, which surmount the 
different chapels, one of which was assigned by the 
first general Chapter to each of the Langues of the 
Order. Everything in this church breathes grandeur 
and magnificence, and its various parts form a vast 
whole of wonderful symmetry. Cast your eyes up- 
wards, and they wander amazed through the roof, 
peopled with figures representing the birth of Chris- 
tianity, and the deeds of its venerable precursor. 
You behold him, in each compartment, surrounded 
with glory, preparing the way for the Redeemer of 
the world. Such were the works of the masterly 
pencil of the Calabrese. 

And now bow down your head, filled with religious 
thoughts, and another wonderful spectacle presents it- 
self. Hundreds of sepulchral stones, which relate the 
valiant deeds of those sons of kings and princes who 
reared the cross triumphant above the crescent. The 
high-born gentleman of every Christian land, however 
distant, may here find some one of his lineage, and 
may drop atear on the grave of an ancestral kinsman. 
The whole pavement is one vast mosaic, executed 
in the most beautiful designs, with marbles of a hun- 
dred different colours, polished like a mirror, and re- 
counting the story of the triumph of Christianity over 
Islam. Nowturntothe interior of the chapels,and you 
will behold the splendid monuments of those Grand 
Masters who rendered the most signal services to the 
Order: there, in fine mosaic, is the portrait of the 
acute politician, Emanuel Pinto ; farther on,in bronze 
is the noble head of Nicholas Cottoner, who built the 
gigantic fortifications around the Three Cities, and 
hequeathed them his name. Proceed to the Chapel 
of the Virgin: there gleam the massive silver gates, 
which enclose it ; on each side are inscriptions, also 
on silver tablets, from which hang two ponderous and 
rusty keys—the keys of the gates of Rhodes. The 
great golden lamp, which once ornamented this 


the Knights. This oratory, now the Chapel of our 
Saviour, lies on the right of the church-door, and on 
the altar, where now stands the crucifix with the two 
Marys, was formerly offered to the devotion of the 
faithful the most ancient of all the holy relics— 
the arm and hand of St. John. It was given by 
Bajazet to the Grand Master, D’Aubusson, of 
Rhodes, whence it was brought and placed ina large 
and splendid ostensory, supported by two beautiful 
angels, carved in silver by the Cavaliere Bernini, 
This may still be seen in the sacristy of the church. 
But why is it empty? and where is the sacred relic? 

Bonaparte visited the church, and wished to see 
the relic: he had the ostensory opened, and, remark- 
ing on the fore-finger a beautiful diamond ring, he 
took it off that venerable hand, put it on his own, 
and said, “ It looks better here.” He gave the hand 
thus despoiled to Grand Master Hompesch, who, at 
his departure, had the consolation of carrying it away 
with him tohisown country. He presented it to the 
Emperor of Russia,in whose possession itstill remains. 

This chapel also contains a picture calculated to 
make the deepest impression on all whostudy the works 
of those great artists who sought to glorify the religion 
of Christ. I speak of the Decapitation of St. John, 
the finest—I think I rhay say—of Caravaggio’s paint- 
ings. Would that we could draw aside the veil with 
which smoke and dust have covered it, and show it to 
our readers in all its beauty. * +4 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Dresden Picture Gallery. 

I propose, as said in my last letter, to give the 
reader a “ brief analysis of the principal pictures,” 
without attempting a full and regular account of the 
whole collection. Besides my incompetence to any- 
thing but a sketch, I have already hinted that the 
collection divides itself into two classes—a few first- 
rate works, and a number of very subordinate—in 
other terms, a few worth particular notice, and the 
rest not. Why bend four tree-tops to tear a butterfly 
asunder, or anatomize a Gerard Lairesse, or a Cava- 
lier Luti, with less in them than in a beau’s head or 
coquette’s heart to repay the trouble of dissection ? 
Nay, to what better end than the consumption of 
stationery, and time valuable at least for dozing, 
should I describe a gross of third-rate Rubenses, or 
master-pieces of Luca Giordano? Then there are 
dozens of dead reputations, such as the Mengses, the 
Dietrichs, the Angelica Kaufmans, upon whom, 
after having met so natural a fate, an inquisitio post 
mortem would be quite superfluous. The collection, 
too, is rank with Flower-pieées, Fruit-stalls, Dead- 
game ; there are ten Van IHeems, and as many Abra- 
ham Mignons. Of the fifty-two Wouvermans I did 
not see more than two of special merit, nor were 
those as good as a London cit might have in his 
back-parlour, or a spinning-jenny connoisseur at his 
villa. Among the thirty-two Velvet Breughels I found 
none to wonder at so much as others I am tired of 
wondering at elsewhere. Innumerable German un- 
knowns, and Flemish and French painters who ought 
to be nameless, stock the walls with their importu- 
nate daubs, instead of leaving a grateful expanse of 
wainscot whereon to refresh the eyesight. But these 
poor limners were not in fault; *twas their royal 
patrons, those crowned perruques who thought they 
had raised a monument to their fine taste when they 
filled palaces with rubbish. There are, however, our 
six good pictures at all events; let us come to them, 

Raffael’s ‘ Madonna di San Sisto’ was perhaps the 
noblest easel-picture in the world : like a dilapidated 
pyramid, the ruins alone bespeak its former subli- 
mity. But though much defaced, it is not altogether 
swept off the canvas. Defaced, I say, because cog- 





noscenti being at variance,* an amateur’s voice is 
free on this subject: and fact, an able seconder, I 


| have since found to support my opinion, formed on 


chapel, is gone.¢ In front, in the centre of the mag- | first sight of the painting. It appears that one Pal- 
nificent tribune, is the high altar composed of the | ™aroli—let the name he held forth to immortal de- 


finest marbles, and in the choir behind it, under a 
large niche formed by the seventh arch of the nave, 
is the image of the presiding spirit of the temple,— 
John, pouring on the head of Jesus the waters of 
baptism. 


We must turn back and visit the oratory of | — 





+ The French plandered the Church of St. John of an 
immense quantity of the precious metals. 


| testation by all lovers of Art !—one Palmaroli, an 


Italian picture-quack, recurred to the knife for clean- 
| ing, i.e. peeling off the original, scarifying the vietim: 
| he moreover harmonized its colours atter the present 
| Italian taste, which is still frigider than the worst 





* Dr. Waagen, of Berlin, and Professor Vogel, of Dres- 
, den, on whose judgments I have everything short of im- 
| plicit reliance, gave me precisely opposite opinions. 





French, and doubly as garish.t The effect, when I 
came before it, was a presage of this account: my 
expectations were great, and the mere shock of dig. 
appointment drove me back ten paces, as if I hag 
struck my forehead against a stone wall in the dark, 
Raffael was not a fine colourist, but when do his 
ductions give a shivering-fit to the fervour of enthy. 
siasm ? I have seen various of his works superficially 
unattractive enough; none which made my blood 
curdle by their crudeness; and am persuaded he 
never left any one, finished or not, in so miserable 
a plight as that to which Palmaroli has reduced the 
Madonna di San Sisto. Still the deeper merit, the 
internal divinity of the picture, remains: much of 
the general sentiment has evaporated with the tone, 
much vanished in the sunken shadows, perhaps more 
behind the muddy veil drawn over parts by the 
* harmonizer :” still Raffael’s illustrious genius shines 
through, and, like some. bright angelic. presence, 
seems to make the worshipper glow in its own radiant 
sphere, An altar was consecrated at Piacenza 
the sainted Pope Sistus, and far more by this picture: 
hence its title. A loftier, and perhaps no less appo- 
site, name for it, would be the Transfiguration of the 
Virgin, as probable a legend as painting has often 
rendered illustrious, if not rational; and a coun- 
terpart in similarity of composition to Raffael’s other 
grand work, the 7ransfiguration of Christ. Miillery 
engraving makes particular description unnecessary, 
and, I would add, a particular visit also; for the 
original does not now realize the expectation of it 
formed from the print. Miiller only omits, with more 
luck than purpose, the bent curtain-bar atop; as it 
was lapt back out of sight till lately, and re-appears 
just beneath the frame, giving the unpleasant look 
of a second upper edge to the picture. Those who 
admire Murillo’s gipsy madonnas may see how very 
possible it is to be plain-bred, yet not vulgar, from 
Raffael’s delineation of the Virgin. Nothing can 
exceed her majesty, beauty, grace, though suggesting, 
as she ever ought, the Carpenter’s Wife: there isa 
shade of rusticity about her expression, her forms, 
and even the sublime air with which she treads the 
clouds, that has always struck me as most befitting 
and characteristic of her humble condition. Not the 
colossal “ mother of a hundred gods,” like Buona- 
rotti’s madonnas, nor the affected dandler of a puppet 
like Carlo Maratti’s; but the simple village woman, 
equal to the homeliest occupations, yet dignified by 
a sense of her high function. The little-Christ in 
her arms has its eyes somewhat unevenly set, per- 
haps to give a look of inspiration, and perhaps more- 
over strengthened into a white squint by awkward 
retouchment or enlivenment of the pupils. St, Sistus 
is portrait-like, St. Barbe more ideal. The two semi- 
angels leaning on the lower frame-piece, and looking 
up to their celestial Mastcr, are among similar cre- 
ations of Raffael, which may prove him, according 
to the common dogma, “ not as good a painter of 
children as Domenichino or Titian,” but certainly 
prove him a far better painter of cherubs than either 
—than any artist, save Fra Beato. It has been con- 
jectured that this picture was meant, not for an altar- 
piece, but a procession-banner: from its being on 
canvas, seldom used by Roman and Tuscan painters 
of the time ; from the whole group being elevated in 
air, and no earth-ground visible; as also from the 
action of the two side figures, St. Barbe recommend 
ing the crowd to look up in adoration, St. Sistus the 
Virgin to look down in compassion. Assuredly, how- 
ever, a pair of curtains ona rod are more like earth 
than sky furniture; and evidently the two Saints 
could recommend a crowd in both ways mentioned, 
as well if the picture were placed on a church wall 
as on procession poles. I leave it with Messrs. Re 
mohr, Waagen, Vogel, &c. to decide whether such 
considerations are any set-off against the verisimili- 
tude of their theory. 

Correggio’s St. George has been scoured to the 
same merciless degree as Raffael’s Madonna: it 8 
now harsher than French fresco, from the beautiful 
glaze that once mellowed and toned it being skinned 
off the whole surface, till it looks as raw and re 
sive as St. Bartholomew after his martyrdom. For 
my own part, I do not so much regret the destruction 
of this picture, which could never have enchanted 
me if seen through a rainbow of transparent colours 








+ Vide Rumokr’s ‘ Italienische Forschungen,’ vol, ti 
p- 131. 
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jt is affectation throughout. Grace is Correggio’s 
forte, the most ‘dangerous of perfections. Here it 


into the miserable art of a posture-master : 
jere we find all the faults of the artist aggregated and 
amgerated. The figures are taught to set like so 
gany pointers, with little or no object; the faces 
ge made to smile all round like a circle of wax 
dolls, St. George writhes himself, by way of ex- 
qeding grace, as if he were in the agonies of the 
Great Dragon under his feet. Michaelangelo often 
distorts the waving line to obtain grandeur, Correggio 
jreaks it on the wheel to obtain elegance: we can 
etter endure sublimity to be vitiated than beauty. 
Ja the present work Lanzi detects much of Man- 
tena’s style: both are outré; there is, however, this 
difference, that Mantegna’s affectation comes 
fom uncultured taste, Correggio's from corrupted ; 
was advancing towards the true point of 
Correggio leaving it more and more behind. 
His St. George stands among his later efforts. False 
gatiment pervades the picture. Though its subject 
religious, Virgin, Child, Angel, Saint, all have the 
styric leer and peeping eye proper to a bacchanal 
congress: if, as Mengs says,“ the parts are taken 
fom nature,” it must have been nature in one of 
those burletta moods, when about to “ wear a uni- 
versal grin” —every mouth being drawn into a horse- 
doe. Below, certain lubberly cherubs play tricks 
with pieces of armour: aloft, the Bambino is titillated 
by a Saint with the sight of a toy-church: nothing 
wlemn, nothing simple, every action irreverent, 
and the whole composition huddled. From defect 
of foreshortening, or disappearance of shadows, the 
Virgin seems to have no medial developements, but 
toconsist of head, legs, and shoulders only ; the effect 
isrepulsive, like that of a lusus nature. I think it 
tight to mention the general esteem in which the 
attics hold this picture: Lanzi alleges its morbidezza 
and ultimate perfection—before its being washed and 
mangled by the cleaner. 

Asecond Correggio likewise takes its name, the 
&t, Sebastian, from one of the principal figures. I 
amot explain Mengs’s peal of compliments on a 
work, however good, yet by no means proof against 
eensure, unless as the rhetoric of a foolish fanaticism, 
very distinct from right enthusiasm—being an enthu- 
asm not for perfect art but for a particular artist. 
Indeed, unmitigated eulogium upon almost any 
human work must be suspicious. Would I could say 
the same of unmitigated condemnation! Perhaps 
the principles of criticism have become purer and 
tricter, now that the antique Masters are more 
known, the Greek marbles more numerous, and now 
that Artificiality, however refined, is ranked but as 
lalfsister to the Graces. Be this as it may, Cor- 
reggio cannot long keep his present ground, except 
asa mighty chiaroscurist and a manipulative painter. 
ladmit the St. Sebastian a good deal restored and 
inured thereby ; yet less than the St. George. To 
ny feeling, however, its composition, which must 
lave been always the same, is radically defective ; 
though geometrical, as frequent with Correggio (form- 
ing almost a regular pentagon inside a hexagon), it 
peplexes like a medley; it has an effect at once 
aowded and scattered, being a pie of innumerable 
limbs, and a broken mirror of as many lights. Ne- 
vetheless, it is considered a masterpiece of clair-ob- 
sure! I could not see this. The eye wanders over its 
uurface, like the dove over the deluge, without being 
ible to find one spot for repose. I should suppress 
% opinion so heterodox, but that the due reverence 
fr our artist seems to have degenerated into a blind 
idolatry. As for the sentiment, here again is the 
ttemal horseshoe mouth and puckered eye—altoge- 
ther out of place, and the whole tone of the picture 

too gay in an assemblage of sanctified personages 
~particularly where one among them, St. Sebastian, 
tadures martyrdom ; another, St. Roch, lies plague- 
tricken, and the work represents or refers to a de- 
Mecation of the Pest. Surely, under such circum- 
Sances, it was as heartless as unappropriate to intro- 
due smirking cherubim and a jocund Madonna? 

¢ little Puck-like angel holding a baby church, of 
thich there is a celebrated sketch at the Pitti, throws 
tlaugh over the whole canvas! But Correggio’s 
ste was essentially mythological, and he should 
‘rer have painted anything but Fauns and Bac- 
cunts, and Cupids, and Olympian Revellers. His 
cupola at Parma is a pictorial dithyrambic— 


full of wild-eyed, loose-haired, Menad forms, and 
flat-nosed merrymakers, performing ‘a buoyant orgy 
to the sound of pipe and tabor, as the Coryhantians 
of old, where our Lady stands for Cybele. I am no 
religions ascetic, but mere love of the appropriate 
would teach me to revolt as much at Correggio’s 
sacred pictures in general, notwithstanding their 
great merit, as at a psalm set to a Drinking Song or 
a Comic Opera from an organ-loft. Briefly of the 
St. Sebastian, its ‘evity of conception aside, taken in 
parts and ina profane light, there is much about it 
to please the amateur, much to enrapture the artist. 

Objections so grave as lie against both these works 
do not exist against the St. Antonio. On this account 
I prefer it, though ranking far beneath them in con- 
noisseur opinion. It is a much earlier work, painted, 
according to Tiraboschi, at eighteen.* The com- 
position simple, the colouring sober yet luminous and 
clear, the sentiment dignified if not sublime, it has a 
character sufficiently monumental and mystical for 
the sacred place and purpose it was meant to illus- 
trate. Here we have no flight of Paphian boys as a 
glory of cherubs, nor a mischief-loving elf as a Bam- 
bino, nor Saints declaring the subject— 

With annotations of grimaces, 

And sly remarks of leering faces; 
nor a Virgin smiling encouragement on the frolic ; 
but serene joy and placid contemplation in every 
countenance, still grandeur in every attitude, and 
quiet grace in every movement. To me also the 
clair-obscure is less importunately dexterous, large 
masses of light and shade producing a grateful effect, 
yet subordinate to that of the sentiment ; not sacri- 
ficing the corners to a shield of radiance at the 
middle, nor playing off black and white spots against 
each other till they balance, as ona chessboard. The 
design is somewhat hard, and the technical treat- 
ment altogether reminds of Mantegna’s primitive 
style, now on its way to one of more artifice, and 
convention, and power over the eye, which Correggio 
afterwards adopted. Dr. Waagen points out a pic- 
ture at Lord Ashburton’s as in the same manner, and 
probably the same time of the artist. 

Enthusiasm the most phrenetic could not over- 
praise Correggio’s Magdalene for its ineffable beauty. 
An oblong piece of copper that would scarce 
mint into a hundred pennies, bears upon its small 
surface many thousand pounds worth of mind: a 
pyramid of gold upon it has been offered as the price, 
and refused. What poverty or meanness might do 
in this small realm, Iam unable to say ; but nothing 
less than the overthrow of all France would remove 
this little thing from the Louvre, if once there: Po- 
tosi could not purchase it from a more money-loving 
nation, if in our Gallery. The bust of the fair Sinner 
strikes description dumb: words melt away into a 
mere unintelligible murmur of delight—admiration 
becomes a mere hysterical transport—before this 
beautiful creature of the wilderness. It renders one, 
however, a little sane to perceive that the work is 
not without defects in some particulars. Time has 
brought almost the whole background into a dark 
clot or blister, whereby the landscape, with its ro- 
mantic features, rock, stream, and arborage, is only 
visible at projecting points, like scenery overflowed 
by a mud-volcano. This inlays the figure too much. 
Weather-stains have spread also in yellow patches 
upon her neck, and arms, and bosom, till our Chris- 
tian Woodnymph resembles a fallen statue covered 
with lichens. Maugre it all, she is a miracle of love- 
liness. Correggio himself has committed nothing to 
regret, although her expression is not very appropri- 
ate, and rather that of a pensive Eve after her fault, 
than a self-disciplinarian. Those pulpy forms have 
yet to be macerated, those golden locks to be dis- 
coloured with ashes, and those cheeks worn lank 
with floods of scalding tears: else, she is not the 
traditional Magdalen which he meant to paint, but 
a sleek, and smooth, and well-fed Musidora, or 
shepherdess, whom indulgence in the cream of the 
land hath made plump and fond of repose, and a 
thought sentimental. Our hermitess lies covered 
with no sackcloth chemise, but a warm blue mantle, 
and conning a book which might be Boccaccio as 
well as a Bible for all the solemnity in her sunlit 

















































































* In 1512; which he proves, says Lanzi, by reasons all 
but irrefragable. Nevertheless, 1514 stands on the picture 
itself, and seems a date much more correspondent with 
execution so masterly. 








countenance. Co io could not delineate a mor- 
tified Magdalen, no more than Spagnoletto a jolly 
St. Jerome: his scle mistake was introducing the 
book and the cross, and calling his picture the ‘ Mag- 
dalen’ instead of * Meditation.’ But his patron re- 
quired a scriptural subject, and he could not put him 
off with a metaphysical._N.B. The elbow and the 
book cleaned by Palmaroli: a spasm of remorse 
stopped this impiety, and perhaps a pummeling in 
the Kunst- Blatt for his former one. 

So much has been said, or at least written, about 
the famous Notte, that I need say little upon it. 
Properly it should be called L’Aurora, the ‘ Day- 
spring,’ which, by the bye, would express the subject 
as well as the actual time, this being not Night, but 
Dawn. I have said “ properly,” though in fact all 
such names are sobriquets: the picture is an Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, represented By Correggio for 
sake of effect as happening at peep of day. In colour 
it falls short of Titian’s lustrous glow, and Paul Vero- 
nese’s cool gorgeousness, but far exceeds the works 
of these, as well as all other artists, in that exquisite 
character of tone peculiar to Correggio which unites 
purity, sweetness, and delicate beauty, with depth, 
force, fulness, and mellowness. As a piece of clair- 
obscure, it has neither the loaded lights of Rem- 
brandt, nor the violent contrasts of Caravaggio, yet 
produces an effect by natural and gradual irradiation 
from a centre, which would put out their bonfire 
illuminations if placed beside it, and exhibits a skill 
to which theirs is no more than a vulgar, unvarying 
knack, All this may be said of the Notte even in its 
present state—one of merciless ruin and restoration. 
A fine transparent glaze of sunny green once spread 
warmth and refreshing lustre over the whole canvas: 
parts have been washed off by such pictorial char- 
women as Palmaroli, in the right upper angle espe- 
cially, where a group of Angels which formed the 
second light now extinguishes the central and prin- 
cipal ; besides discovering the hard lines and rough 
touches which, under such a veil, had preserved their 
due force yet lost their crudeness. Other parts have 
suffered a still worse fate at like sacrilegious hands; 
the modulating shadows and demi-tints have been 
stripped off as dirt, and raw tints put on or brought 
out as beauty spots. Portions are now so pitch-dark 
as to realize indeed the title of Notte. I have no 
further encomiums to lavish on the composition: 
Correggio’s power herein reached only to colours, 
without embracing lines also: he composes lights 
and shadows with great adroitness, but lets the con- 
tours fall together at hap-hazard, seemingly uncon- 
cerned whether the dominant lines run at all angles, 
like a chevaux-de-frise in fractions, or produce an 
agreeable result by their skilful arrangement. Here, 
for example, legs, arms, sticks, posts, pillars, objects 
of every form, straight, circular and crooked, jostle 
and cross each other—I mean their directions—per- 
plexedly and unpleasantly. It is difficult to compose 
lines without being either formal or confused; but 
Raffael was seldom the one, never the other, and may 
be named the great model for linear, as Correggio for 
clair-obscure composition. As to the sentiment of this 
picture, it has all the merit reconcileable with falsifi- 
cation of Scripture and dramatic propriety, and with 
indecorous offences against exalted Art. No more 
beautiful, amiable, blithesome little Housewife, than 
the principal figure, ever bent her sunny brow and 
dimpled cheek over her firstborn child—there is not 
a ray of the Madonna in her countenance! How 
unlike the awful, majestic, yet lowly being, which 
the eldern artists imagined, who, by her solemn joy, 
approves her consciousness that she has brought forth 
the Saviour of Mankind, God under a human form, 
her Creator, though her offspring! Compare this 
smug Parmesan village-dame with the Madonna di 
San Sisto—nay, with one of Leonardo's Virgin- 
mothers, celebrated for their smiles, but not the 
smiles of mere caudle-cup enjoyment. Compare, too, 
an Infant Christ of old Francia or Lorenzi Credi with 
this of Correggio: here we have the luminous body 
of a babe, there an all-illuminative spirit beaming 
from its eyes, lambent over all its features—a mar- 
vellous conjunction of intelligence and childish inno- 
cence! However, Scripture truths and dramatic 
propriety were not Correggio’s aim; his soul was not 
earnest or serious enough for the mystic style of art, 
nor his mind deep-searching enough to have fathomed 
and discriminated human character, without which art 
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can never be dramatical. If these: qualities do not 
present themselves, we find others which perhaps 
their presence would exclude: brilliant general ef- 
fect, playful and joyous loveliness of expression, 
harmonious colouring, varied through the whole scope 
of modulation, together with a manual power in 
itself a miracle. There is something of the artist’s 
besetting sin—affectation—about the young Shep- 
herd; and false taste about the Shepherd-girl, who 
blinks under her hand at the sacred light, with a 
grimace very natural indeed, but altogether unbe- 
coming so elevated a subject. Were the Niobe to 
hold forth some roots of her hair in one fist, and a 
scalp of her cheek in the other, whilst a line of 
marble tears ran down her nose, and her mouth were 
bent like that of a howling Hecuba, this might be 
natural, no doubt, and sufficiently expressive of 
sorrow, yet would fit the Niobe rather for Hockley- 
in-the-Hole than Adrian’s Villa.—Correggio’s master- 
piece exhibited another specimen, besides the wry- 
faced Shepherdess, of indecorum and vulgar concep- 
tion; to wit, a pig introduced among the worshipping 
animals. This unseemly associate was, on second 
thoughts, painted over, but re-appears through the 
coating, though faint enough to escape detection and 
condemnation from unpractised observers. I could 
scarcely perceive what an English artist, who copied 
the picture, pointed out to me, so it cannot now 
much disturb the spectator’s gravity or satisfaction. 

There is a Portrait given to Correggio, perhaps 
justly, for genius has its times of feebleness. 

I turn to a most singular and admirable, if not 
first-rate, work of Titian’s hand, the Christo della 
Moneta, or Tribute-Money. Not first-rate, however, 
only because it contains but two half-length figures, 
or indeed one, as the Pharisee,* who shows little 
more than his profile, is a mere foil to set off, by a 
dark mass, the illuminated form of Christ. Titian 
seldom threw so much sentiment into any work, nor 
Raffael himself nobler. The mild admonitory ex- 
pression, more akin to sorrow than to anger, of Him 
who ensamples resignation even to imperious de- 
mands, though it has not Perugino’s depth of pathos, 
breathes a placid force as irresistible. This highest 
of pictorial merits, sentiment, was ill-exchanged for 
splendid colouring, the object of Titian’s subsequent 
devotion. Yet our picture is well cofoured too, in 
a sober tone, homogeneous with the subject. But its 
singularity consists in its exquisite design and finish. 
Those who maintain that Titian painted with a 
splash-brush—despised elaboration—could not draw 
correctly, nor model minutely—those who maintain 
these figments, to excuse our slattern English style, 
and recommend a ricochet trick of touching over the 
canvas as Titianesque freedom—let them look here, 
and, ever after, dab off their pictures as fast as they 
would deal cards, if they please—but hold their 
tongues. So microscopic is the workmanship, that 
a naked eye may count the hairs, even those upon 
the arms, and the veins, and the lines of the flesh: 
Lanzi adds the pores, and the reflections of outward 
objects within the pupils; but this is only Italian 
truth—a huge exaggeration of fact—at least, no such 
minutie were visible to me through a magnifier. 
With more discernment, he adds, that, surpassing 
the works of Durer in precious workmanship, Titian’s 
Moneta has the better superiority of becoming gran- 
diose at increased distance, while Durer’s lessen in 
effect. Titian’s work is, indeed, grandiose both far 
and near, which proves against our “ Ralph Royster- 
Doysters” of the palette, how compatible are freedom 
and perfect finish, Ido not conceive Lanzi to be 
right, if he meant by his “ gia adulto”—“ ancor gio- 
vanotto”—and his note, to date this picture so early 
as 1495-6; I conceive him to be wrong in asserting 
that Titian painted “ no companion,” as Vasari uses 
almost the critic’s own terms upon the Barbarigo 
portrait, and Ticozzi attests its extreme elaborate- 
ness. ‘There is also a small Virgin and Child in 
glory at the Royal Collection, Florence, ofa like free, 
- finished character ; it enjoys Titian’s name, but 

cannot recollect with what precise measure of jus- 
tice. His celebrated ‘ Peter Martyr’ is drawn and 
wrought up to a degree of perfection, little outdone 
by the Moneta. Let us hear no more of Titian’s 

* So denominated by the Catalogue and critics; but 
probably S¢. Peter, being bare-headed, and humble of de- 
portment. I should refer the scene to Matthew xvii. 


26 and 27—“‘ Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, 
dest we offend” — 








contempt for strict design: careful execution at first 
was the secret of his future facility: when our artists 
can draw, and model, and complete a ‘ Tribute- 
Money’ like this, we may give them leave to dash off 
their works with a “ brave neglect,” instead of their 
present bragadocio licence. Several other items are 
ascribed to Titian in the Catalogue: most of them, 
to my thinking, but Titians by courtesy. The Venus 
is a loose paraphrase of our Fitzwilliam picture at 
Cambridge, and better, now that renovation has de- 
stroyed the latter. Two portraits of coarse young 
women, one in white, called Titian’s Mistress, the 
other in green, called his Daughter, are rough pro- 
ductions: I can see no beauty about them, either of 
the elaborate or off-hand style: perhaps the heads 
alone were by him, or perhaps they may be some of 
his doting portraits. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Society 
took place yesterday, when the Marquis of North- 
ampton was elected President ; John William Lub- 
bock, Esq. M.A., Treasurer; Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
and Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq., Secretaries; Wm. 
Henry Smyth, Capt. R.N., Foreign Secretary ; 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, K.G., Francis Baily, 
Esq., John George Children, Esq., John Frederick 
Daniell, Esq., C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., Thomas Gal- 
loway, Esq. M.A., Thomas Graham, Esq., Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A., Francis Kiernan, Esq., 
George Rennie, Esq., John Forbes Royle, M.D., 
Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Robert Bently Todd, 
M.D., Charles Wheatstone, Esq., Rev. Wm. Whe- 
well, M.A., and Rev. Robert Willis, M.4., Members of 
the Council.—(The gentlemen whose names in the pre- 
ceding list are printed in Italics, were not members 
of the last Council.) The Copley medal was awarded 
to M. Faraday, Esq.; the Rumford medal to Prof. 
Forbes ; and the Royal Medals to H. Fox Talbot, 
Esq. and Prof. Graham. 


London has not yet thrown off its autumnal drow- 
siness, and we have little of interest to announce as 
immediately forthcoming. We presume, however, 
that our readers may calculate on the early publica- 
tion of ‘ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,’ by 
Mrs. Jameson ; the continuation of Hallam’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literary History of the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries’; of Barrow’s 
‘ Life of Lord Anson’; and ‘A Tour in Sweden,’ by 
Mr. S. Laing. A complete edition of Mr. Milman’s 
poetical works is also announced, and a volume of 
* Rural Sketches,’ by Thomas Miller.—In the way 
of art, we may mention that the statue by Mr. Nixon, 
about to be erected in St. Lawrence Church, Read- 
ing, in honour of Dr. Valpy, is now completed, and 
will be exhibited to the subscribers on Thursday 
next, at the Gallery in Pall Mall._And, more im- 
portant still, if we may judge from the tone of 
triumph in a little flourishing green paper note now 
before us, Rossini’s opera of * Guillaume Tell’ is to 
be produced, on Monday next, at Drury Lane:— 
“ Guittaume Text,” says the manager, “ has been 
produced in almost every Country of Europe, Enc- 
Lanpv excepted. It has consequently been the aim of 
the Lessee of Drury Lane, to endeavour to efface an 
obloquy that has attached to the Musical Character 
of the British Nation, which may be said to be nearly 
unacquainted with the most perfect work of Rossin1.” 

To escape from the heavy dulness of the season, 
we were tempted this week to make our customary 
annual visitation to the British Museum, and, with 
one or two exceptions, we found the old things in 
their old places, and the old desiderata still in abey- 
ance. There are the Wild beasts looking as ante- 
diluvian as if they had come out of the Ark, stuffed 
—crammed rather—and stitched up like wallets and 
wine-bags, which they more resemble than the ori- 
ginal objects. There are the Townley Marbles, in 
narrow dark lobbies (built for them on purpose !), 
quivering at every sweep of a skirt or twirl of a 
petticoat; and the new Antiques deposited under 
the low, ponderous ceiling of the “Grand Central 
Saloon.” Matters have made but a crab-like pro- 
gress in the Phigaleian apartment, where little can 
be seen now besides labourers’ legs on scaffolds, 
and plasterers’ heads over screens: the Egina pedi- 
ment, indeed, by help of this much-ado, seems 
to advance at about the rate of Penelope’s web. 





In truth, the whole building itself would 

another Babel, to have its termination ae 
sine die: we have looked out from the first floor for 
a week of years, with a yearning to see what would 
be made of that huge, desolate quadrangle, so clag, 
sically enclosed by Smirke, besides a playground for 
rats and sparrows. Were Messieurs the Trusteg 
joint-stock proprietors of a Railroad that promised 
cent. per cent., at what a pace their works woulj 
proceed !_were a popular Theatre, instead of g 
public Museum, under their surveillance, how rapidly 
would it be “run up”! Let us do them all justice, 


however: a new entrance to the Library has been 


built—to keep readers away, for it is now placed, on 
a scientifical calculation no doubt, at the very far. 
thest spot possible from general convenience. What 
can we say for the Catalogue this year? It is cen 
tainly as cheap (one shilling) as the Louvre Guide we 
spoke of (No. 480), and has now only to be made a 
good. Still no account in it of the Lawrence Cay. 
Room, which contains some of the most beautiful and 
instructive articles here; nor of the Vases, Medak, 
Prints, &c. ; though some of these departments are, 
and all had long been, stationary. Still the same 
meagre, miserable syllabus of the Marbles, which 
makes nothing so clear as the incompetence or super. 
ficial negligence of the compiler: There is, however 
some augmentation of catalogue: to wit, the “ . 
tian Room,” comprising notices of the Mummies and 
their appurtenances. We are likewise bound in 
fairness to add, that the Times, of last Tuesday, way 
wrong in asserting that the Synopsis gave no account 
whatever of the Ancient Portraits: it does give an 
account, but very little information. 

Whilst upon the subject of Museums, let us ask— 
are the Soanean trustees still nddding “ in the plea. 
sant land of Drowsihood,” as well as their great pro- 
totypes above mentioned? How long is the Public 
Inheritance in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to remain a clo 
borough for Mr. So-and-so, the curator, and Mn 
Such-a-one, the housekeeper? A rich Architectural 
Library was left, we submit, to be devoured by some 
thing else than the dry-rot : when shall we have the 
use and enjoyment of our heritage? Or has the 
entrance been removed to Terra Incognita? Two 
years almost has the testator been dead, yet the 
British people must still be satisfied with permission 
to visit their own property some few months during 
the fashionable season! Let us hope that by next 
spring such arrangements will have been made as 
may render a recurrence to this subject unnecessary. 

We have just heard, and with much pleasure, that 
the Natural History Society lately formed at Chester 
has, in accordance with the objects of the Society for 
obtaining free Access for the people to National 
Monuments, and other interesting collections, ordered 
their museum to be opened gratis every Saturday 
from twelve to two o’clock. These instances of good 
will to the working classes show as much judgment 
as good taste, and deserve praise and imitation. 

The absence of much novelty at home affords us 
leisure to look abroad, and we shall now give our 
readers the benefit of our researches. 

A society has been formed in Berlin by a number 
of literary men connected with the periodical press, 
with the view of checking, if possible, the growing 
evils of literary piracy. In the absence of any lawon 
which to ground their operations, they reckon, we 
presume, on their being able to call into existence @ 
moral influence in their behalf. All editors of jour- 
nals or of other periodioal publications are invited to 
join the society, and, on becoming members of it, 
subscribe to a code of laws, which prescribes the mode 
of seeking redress, and the amount of compensation 
to be made for every plagiarism. The journalists 
who keep aloof from the society, will, no doubt, be 
soon regarded by the public as persons who volun 
tarily take their station beyond the pale of respecta- 
bility. The topic which is to engross the attention of 
the society, is one which, if carefully studied, might 
be expected to furnish some curious illustrations of 
literary history and the progress of the human mind. 

Italy still continues to atone to northern nations 
with her arts for the injuries anciently done to ther 
pride with her arms. In Venice 1,600 paintings 
have gradually accrued to the Austrian teeny 
escheat or sequestration. Of this number, forty hare 
been selected to complete the Imperial collection; 
the rest have been given to the Academy of Aris 
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ons The King of Bavaria has at the same time 

purchased acollection of 1,800 Etruscan vases, which 

jre arrived in Munich, where they are destined to 
the lower apartments of the Pinacotheca. 

The celebrated Angelo Mai,so well known for his 

researches among the Palimpsest MSS. of 
ie Vatican, by which he has restored to us many 
rluable fragments of the ancient writers ; and the 

Jess distinguished linguist Mezzofanti, have been 
jth raised to the dignity of Cardinal. 

Invention no longer creeps at a tortoise pace ; 

useful discovery is now instantaneously made 
jgown throughout the greater part of Europe, and 
isseized upon nearly at the same moment by many 
jiferent nations. Asphalt is at present the rage in 
y, as with us; footways formed of it have 
ready added to the comforts of Mannheim, Frank- 
grt, and Stuttgart. Several railways, also, in pro- 
contribute to heighten the fever of German 
tion. The Northern Imperial Ferdinand 
Ruilway, from Vienna to Prague, advances rapidly, 
javing 20,000 labourers employed on it, and it is 
that the eighty miles to Brunn will be 
completed this year. About sixteen miles have been 
aready opened for the amusement of the citizens of 
Viena. The Austrian laws relative to railways 
dlow the projectors the profits of the undertaking 
which must not exceed fifteen per cent. on the 
apital) for fifty years, after which period it reverts 
to the government. The carriage of the mails is 
ao stipulated for, and in every purchase, sale, or 
other contract made by the projectors, a Commis- 
soner on the part of the government is a necessary 
pty. About twelve miles of the Leipsic and Dres- 
den Railway are already opened from the former 
tty. Also the railway from Mannheim to Bile is 
in and excites glowing anticipations. 

The British and American Steam Navigation Com- 
pay have this week contracted with Mr. John Laird, 
of Liverpool, (the builder of the iron steam vessel 
Rainbow, belonging to the General Steam Navigation 
(ompany,) for an iron steam ship of 1,200 tons, to 
be called the Atalanta, and intended to run between 
this country and the United States, in conjunction 
vith the British Queen and the President. From 
the experience Mr. Laird has had in this description 
of naval architecture, and the speed he has already 
attained in the vessels he has built, those well able 
form an opinion on the subject, confidently predict 
that this vessel will reduce to ten days the average 
passage between Liverpool and New York. 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
lworporated by Royal Charter, 309, Recent STREET, near 
pagpam Place, ‘ 

BOPEN DAILY, from Half-past Ten o'clock, a.m., till Half- 
me Four p.m., and in the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, 
nd Fridays, from Seven o'clock till Ten o'clock, p.m. These 
wrel seientific Attractions, upon a most extensive scale, include 
the Diver, Diving Bell, and Cary’s Microscope, by which the 
ieomposition of water is exhibited in a very striking manner ; 
wia popular Chemical Lecture at Two o'clock, p.m. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 17.—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the 
chair. 


An extract of a letter to Dr. Royle, from Dr. 
Falconer, superintendent of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Botanical Garden at Saharanpore, in 30° 
N. latitude, was read, communicating many interest- 
ing facts respecting the growth and successful culti- 
tation of several plants likely to become important 
aticles of commerce, especially that of the tea 
plant, which was thriving vigorously in two, and had 
fowered in three, of the nurseries established in the 
mighbouring hills. In the Saharanpore garden, the 
Owheite sugar-cane had succeeded completely, and 
ws likely to spread over the whole district. The 
wland Georgia cotton would, undoubtedly, be most 
successful in the Upper Provinces, as it ripens its 
sed before the Bourbon cotton even flowers. The 
Tgyptian cotton also seemed likely to thrive. Ex- 
Periments were in the course of being made with 
Peruvian cotton seed. Dr. Falconer mentioned, that 

Ceylon cinnamon, American annotto, Bom- 
lay mangoes, and the Chinese litchee, were all thriv- 
ig in the garden,—and the three latter yielding 
fit abundantly. 

Extracts were next read of a letter from Dr. 
Filconer, dated Cashmere, 26th Jan. last, whither 
te had been detached from the mission of Sir Alex- 


ander Burnes, to Caubul. He marched across the 
Punjab to Lahore and Attock, in the month of July, 
traversing the sandy plains, which he describes as fear- 
fully hot from the want of rain. The party crossed 
the Indus at Attock over a ferry, with considerable 
danger,—their boat having struck on a rock and 
split, the river running eight knots an hour. The 
vegetation along the banks of the Indus, from Attock 
to Durbund, surprised Dr. Falconer, considering the 
elevation and difference of latitude, as it was quite 
that of the characteristic forms of the Deyra Doon: 
Grislea tormentosa, Rottlera tinctoria, Hastingia ca- 
cenea, Mimosa catechu, and species of ficus being met 
with. The valley of Cashmere Dr. Falconer de- 
scribes as presenting several anomalies in its Flora; 
and that it came up to all that poets had ever said 
of it,so far as natural beauties were concerned. The 
serene repose of the valley, itself the very imperso- 
nification of fertility; its transparent atmosphere, 
dark blue sky, and heavenly temperature; every 
village embossed with extensive groves; with its 
rivers and its lakes, surrounded by its magnificent 
boundary of snowy mountains, presented the ultra 
perfection of scenic beauty. 

A paper was next read ‘ On the Yellow Colour of 
the Barberry,’ by Mr. E. Solly—Mr. Solly stated, 
that the root of the common barberry, or Berberis 
vulgaris, was used for dying leather yellow ; and that 
a cheap and abundant supply of this article was de- 
sirable. He therefore suggested the possibility of 
obtaining it with advantage from India. After de- 
scribing the various species of berberis which grow in 
India, and mentioning many of their localities, he 
stated that, from some experiments made by him 
on specimens of barberry root from Ceylon, in the 
Society’s Museum, he was convinced that the Asiatic 
root would prove an article of considerable value to 
dyers. He described the colour as being dissemi- 
nated throughout the whole of the wood, bark, and 
roots; and suggested that experiments should be 
made on the relative quantity of colour in each of 
these parts respectively. Mr. Solly then mentioned, 
that as the root does not contain more than seventeen 
per cent. of useful colour, it might prove more con- 
venient to import the watery extract instead of the 
whole root or stem, which plan would diminish the 
cost of the dye. The extract is well known to the 
natives of India, being the horzis or rusot of their 
medical writers; and might, no doubt, be easily pre- 
pared in large quantities. 

The business of the meeting concluded with some 
observations by Dr. Royle, on the Orchideous plants 
which yield Salep,in Northern India. These he stated 
to be species of Eulophia: E. campestris, at the foot 
of, and E. herbacea, at an elevation of 7000 feet on 
the Himalayas, with another plant without flowers, 
but which is supposed also to be an Eulophia, and has 
been called E. vera. This last the Doctor obtained 
from the hills near the banks of the Jhilum, in the 
vicinity of the road from North India to Cashmere. 
It was brought to him by the plant collectors, as the 
plant yielding the true Salep of commerce of that 
part of the world, and which sells at a very high price, 
even at the Hundwar fair. He considered that the 
cultivation of this plant was a subject well worthy 
the attention of the natives of the Himalaya pro- 
vinces. 








GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 21.—The Rev. W. Whewell, President in 
the chair. 

Before the reading of the papers commenced, Mr. 
Whewell announced, that a letter had been received 
from the governor of Newfoundland, requesting the 
Council of the Geological Society to name a compe- 
tent person to make a survey of the island, its legis- 
lature having granted a sum towards defraying the 
expenses ; and Mr. Whewell stated that he wished, 
before any reply were sent, to make the request 
public. 

Mr. Owen read a paper on Two Jaws of the Thy- 
lacotherium Prevostii (Valenciennes), from Stones- 
field. It is well known to our readers, that the 
fossil jaws found in the Stonesfield slate, have lately 
excited renewed interest in consequence of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place at the meetings 
of the Institute of Paris, respecting the class of 
animals to which they ought to be assigned. Cuvier 





many years before his death pronounced, that the 


_~ 





specimens he examined belonged to the Marsupialia ; 
but as the Stonesfield slate occurs far down in the 
secondary series of formations, the existence of that 
order of quadrupeds in so old a rock, has constantly 
been regarded with a jealous eye, by those natu- 
ralists, who have doubted the possible existence of 
mammalia at so remote a period in the Geological 
history of our globe. Mr. Owen commenced his 
paper by a just eulogy on the truth and tact with 
which the - illustrious Cuvier formed a judgment of 
the affinities of an extinct animal, from the inspection 
of a fossil fragment. He then referred to the doubts 
which have been lately expressed by M. de Blain- 
ville, respecting the mammiferous nature of the 
Stonesfield jaws, from an examination, not of the 
specimens themselves, but of casts ; and on the sup- 
position that the state of the fossils may not admit 
of their true characters being determined. Mr. 
Owen, however, having had in his possession the 
two jaws belonging to Dr. Buckland, and having 
carefully examined the one in the British Museum, 
formerly in Mr. Broderip’s cabinet, stated distinctly 
that the specimens are sufficiently complete to enable 
any anatomist conversant with the established gene- 
ralizations in comparative osteology, to pronounce 
therefrom, not only the class, but the more restricted 
group of animals to which they belonged. When 
Cuvier assigned the jaws first found to the Marsu- 
pialia, he stated that they belonged to an extinct 
genus resembling the Didelphis, but differing from all 
known carnivorous mammalia in having eleven molars 
in a series in each ramus of the lower jaw; and it is 
to be regretted that he did not propose a generic 
name for the fossil animal, as much of the erroneous 
reasoning since advanced on the supposition that he 
considered it to be a true Didelphis, would have been 
prevented. The author then proceeded to describe 
the jaws to which the name of Thylacotherium Pre- 
vostii has been lately applied by M. Valenciennes, 
reserving to another occasion a description of that 
which possesses distinct generic characters, and for 
which he proposes, on account of their marsupial 
affinities, the name of Phascolotherium. M. de 
Blainville, from an inspection of a cast of the jaw of 
the Thylacotherium, has been induced to state, that 
there is no trace of a convex articulating condyle, the 
distinguishing character between the mammalia and 
ovipara, but that there is, in place of it, an articular 
fissure, somewhat as in the jaws of fishes. Mr, 
Owen, from an examination of the original specimens, 
is fully satisfied of the existence of the convex con- 
dyle, and he referred to the figure given by Mr. 
Broderip in the journal of the Zoological Society for 
confirmation of its presence, and he conceives that 
the “échancrure articulaire un peu comme dans les 
poissons” must be the entering angle either above or 
below the true condyle. Another objection to the 
mammiferous nature of the fossil has been advanced 
by M. de Blainville, with respect to the dentition, but 
from an inspection of a cast only. He has stated 
that the teeth, instead of being loosely imbedded in 
sockets, have their fangs confluent with, or anchy- 
losed to the substance of the jaw. Mr. Owen how- 
ever, possessing the advantage of studying the origi- 
nals, has clearly ascertained that the teeth are in 
distinct sockets, and that so far from their being 
anchylosed to the bone, they are plainly separated 
from it by athin layer ofa distinct colour from either 
the teeth or the bone; and apparently due to the 
matrix having insinuated itself into the sockets, in 
the manner that it has into the vascular canals of the 
jaw. A third objection on the part of M. de Blain- 
ville is, that the jaw presents evident traces of being 
compound. With respect to the principal indication 
of such a structure—a groove, which extends from 
the lower end of the articular condyle, forwards to 
the orifice ofthe canal for the dental artery, where it 
divides, one branch being continued into the dental 
orifice, and the lower and larger forwards near the 
under margin of the jaw towards the symphysis— 
Mr. Owen conceives that it is a true smooth vascular 
groove, such as is exhibited in the jaws of some in- 
sectivorous mammalia, and that it is this groove which 
has been mistaken for an articular suture. In de- 
monstrating the marsupial nature of the fossil, the 
author showed, that the coronoid process had left on 
the stone in which it had been imbedded, the im- 
pression both of the ridge and of the shallow depres- 
sion behind it, which characterizes the coronoid 
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process of the Didelphis; that the matrix also exhibits 
a convex rising from the condyle of the jaw to the 
dental foramen, answering to the depression in the 
corresponding part of the jaw of the Didelphis, except 
that the foramen in the fossil, is situated relatively 
more forward than in the recent animal. In the 


angle of the jaw of Marsupialia, there is a constant 
modification not hitherto considered by the anato- 
mists who have written upon the Stonesfield fossils, 


but which, Mr. Owen stated, would serve to prove, if 
co-existent with a convex condyle, the marsupial 
nature of a fossil, though all the teeth were wanting. 
In marsupials, the angle of the jaw is bent inwards in 
the form of a process, varying in-shape and degree 
of developement in different genera. In looking 
directly upon the margin of the jaw, we see, there- 
fore, instead ofthe margin of a vertical plate of bone, 
a more or less flattened triangular surface or plate, 
extended between the external ridge and the internal 
process or inflected angle. Now in the two speci- 
mens of Thylacotherium which present their inner 
or mesial surfaces, this process presents a fractured 
surface, sufficiently proving that when entire, it must 
have been produced inwards or mesially, as in the 
opossum. The teeth were described with great detail, 
but it is impossible to give more than the general 
conclusions respecting them. The dental formula 
consists of twenty-two molars in the lower jaw, eleven 
on each side; and, instead of presenting an uniform, 
compressed, tricuspid structure, and being all of one 
kind, as M. de Blainville asserts, they must be 
divided into two series as regards their composition. 
Five, if not six, of the posterior teeth are quinque 
cuspidate, and must be regarded as molares veri, while 
of the remainder, or the molares spurii, some are 
tricuspid and some bicuspid, as in the Didelphis. In 
the number, however, the Thylacotherium differs 
‘from the Didelphis, which has only seven molars; 
but, more than a year ago, Mr. Waterhouse pub- 
lished a description of an Australian marsupial mam- 
mal (Myrmecobius) which has nine molars on each 
side of the lower jaw, the six posterior being multi- 
cuspidate and the anterior, or molares spurii, tricus- 
pidate. In the course of the paper, Mr. Owen fre- 
quently alluded to the recent memoir of M. Valen- 
ciennes, in which the conclusions of Cuvier respecting 
these fossils are ably advocated. 

Two other communications were read, one by Mr. 
R. W. Fox, on the formation by voltaic agency, of 
mineral veins, and the other by Capt. Alexander, on 
the discovery of portions of two mastodon teeth near 
Southwold. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society ..........0.+ss00+++1 WO, P.M. 
Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
Mow. { 





British Architects .........+++e+++++ Eight. 
Entomological Society ... . Eight. 


Horticultural Society ..... 
Tugs. { 





Architectural Society (Visitors) .... Eight. 

sonaaren Society cccccccccccccccces Might. 

Geological Society . --4 p. Eight. 
Wen. { Society of Arts ee ccccccccccccccoece gm 
Royal > fetes maamatranatate p. Eight. 
Zoological Society (Gen. Bus.) .... Three. 
Antiquarian Society ...........+.... Eight. 
Botanical Society .............+++.. Eight. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, CHARLEMAGNE; with a Divertisement; and 
THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. 
Monday, Roysini’s Opera of GUILLAUME TELL; with THE 
SPIRIT OF AIR, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE_TEMPEST; with CHAOS IS COME 
AGAIN; and KATHERINE AND PF UCHIO. 
Monday, WILLIAM TE ; and CHAOs IS 
Tuesday, THE TEMPES with CHAOS IS CC N, 
Weaneo?s THE LADY OF LYONS; and CHA COME 


Thursday, THE TEMPEST; with CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 











MISCELLANEA 

Sulphur.—M. Maravigno, the Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Catania, who possesses a 
very numerous collection of the crystallized sulphur 
of Sicily, refers the formation of this substance to the 
period of secondary rocks. He disputes the assertions 
of Prof. Gemellaro, who pretends that sulphur owes 
its origin to the decomposition of mollusca, an asser- 
tion which has been reproduced in Germany by 
Professor Leonhard, of Heidelberg. He thinks, that, 
whilst the secondary formations were being deposited, 
the currents of acid hydro-sulphuric gas, from the 





interior of the earth, came in contact with the blue 
marl, held in suspension in water, and that the acid, 
in decomposing, produced deposits of sulphur, which 
are still found mingled with the marl. He notices 
the deplorable system still used in Sicily for extract- 
ing sulphur, in which he says that 17 parts are lost 
out of 18. He then describes the different forms 
which the crystals present, the first of which has been 
discovered by him; it is that of a straight rectangular 
prism, the solid angles of which are truncated, and 
replaced by triangular facets. 


National Museum.—To the Editor,—Though I fully 
agree with what you say respecting the disgraceful manner 
in which the Emperor of Russia and Napoleon filled their 
galleries and libraries [ante p. 801], yet I think it comes 
with a very bad grace from the English, in whose hational 
collections we observe such inscriptions as the following,— 
** Captured in Egypt, by the British Army, 1801,” which is 
painted in large letters on the Rosetta stone, and many 
other antiquities in the Egyptian room of the British 
Museum; and, what is worse, it is not the truth, for they 
came into our possession by capitulation. I submit for the 
consideration of those in authority, that it is high time 
such inscriptions were removed. Yours, &c. AB 


Macroscelides.—The curious insectivorous Mam- 
mal, call Macroscelides, which inhabits the rocky 
mountains of the western part of the district of Algiers, 
has beenrecently observed by M. Wagner. It inhabits 
the crevices of rocks, and makes its bed in the under- 
wood of the dwarf palm ; it eats the larve of insects, 
grasshoppers, and terrestrial mollusca, introducing its 
rostrum into the snail shells before the animal has time 
to retreat. It is remarkably gentle, only expressing 
uneasiness by a low sound, something like a sigh. 
It raises itself on its hind legs when it hears any 
sudden noise, and also leaps upon its prey, but never 
walks solely on two legs like the Jerboa. It dis- 
appears in the rainy season, and during the great 
heat. 

Fuel used in the “ Great Western.”"—[From the Mechanic's 
Magazine.J—Sir,—It is stated in your ‘ Notes and Notices’ 
for the last month, that ‘* the fuel used in the last voyages 
of the Great Western was obtained from the mines of 
Picton,” and ‘‘ the very fact that the coals of Nova Scotia 
having been successfully used by the Great Western steam- 
vessel is a matter of much importance.” A sense of duty 
to the public renders it necessary that I should call upon 
you to put the public in possession of the real facts, which 
I submit with some reluctance, as it may have happened, 
that the Picton coal with which the Great Western was sup- 
plied, had been exposed, or may not have been a good 
assortment, or may have been too small, or there may be 
better qualities. If I were even satisfied of one and all of 
these surmises, silence might be construed into connivance 
in misstatements. The Great Western took on board on one 
homeward passage sixty tons, and upon that little quantity 
the log contains the following remarks:— 

Monday, July 2nd.—* Picton coals are very soft, and will 
not bear the bars pricking, but burn freely.” 

Thursday, July 5th.—** Picton coals used forward, the 
consumption larger than before, and more difficulty in 
keeping steam up; a great deal of dirt from them, the 
clinker soft, and not injurious to the bars. Of the four 
descriptions of coals used this voyage, the Tredegar is the 
best for our purposes.” 

I have only to add, that we have never shipped any 
second lot of Picton coal ; that we have, up tothe last voyage 
out, tried nine different sorts of coal; that we have sent 
out 500 tons of Scotch (Elgin), and 500 tons of Graigola for 
homeward voyages; that the last cargo homewards was 
Liverpoo! coal, with which, at nearly one-third more con- 
sumption than usual, we could not keep steam; and that 
the entire of the cargo outwards upon, I expect to hear, one 
of the most trying passages, against heavy and constant 
gales from the westward, which, as far as we can judge, 
lasted from the 27th of October (her day of sailing) until 
the 10th of this month, was composed of Tredegar, from 
Messrs. Homfreys’ works, are shipped at Newport, which is 
the best proof I can give of the value we af present set upon 
it. Your obedient servant, 

Bristol, Nov. 15, 1838. CHRISTOPHER CLAXTON. 


The Catholic Church.—According to the Catholic 
Directory, just published, there are 446 chapels, 9 
colleges, 16 convents, and 536 clergymen in Great 
Britain ; and 67 chapels, 1 college, 1 convent, and 
74 clergymen in Scotland. 

Spongille.—To the discovery of dilatation and con- 
traction in the vesicles of the Spongille, M. Dujardin 
has added another character in support of his theory 
of animality; it is, that they are furnished with ex- 
cessively fine filaments, the undulations of which in- 
fluence the movement of the water around them. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Sir David Brewster’s comment on Prof, Powell’s letter 
is received, and will appear next week.—The Reports of 
the proceedings at the Geographical and one or two other 
Societies are also unavoidably postponed. 
W. J. B.—V. de P.—S. T.—Achar—R.—S*a—E.— 
received. 





ADVERTISEMENTS _ 
NIVERSITY OF LONDoy 


LOR OF LAWS in this University, will be held i 
of NOVEMBER, ew.” " e oe 
ndidates must send in their applications t egistrar 
before the 15th of April next. - retest. 
Somerset House, Nov. 27, 1838. 


- FACULT L . 
The FIRST EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHE. 
Month 





INERALOG Y.—KING'S COLLEGE 

London.— Mr. J. TENNANT, F.G.S., will, at Nine 
o'clock, a.M., on ‘Tuesday next. the 4th of December. 183, 
COMMENCE a COURSE of INSTRUCTION in GEOLOGICAL 
MINERALOGY. The Course will be given at the College and 
continued on every subsequent Tuesday, at Nine o’olock.'s = 
precisely.—Further particulars may be obtained at the Seere. 
tary’s Office. z 





————_——. 
TO COLLECTORS, AND CURATORS OF MUSEUMS, 
O BE SOLD, considerably under value, an 
EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
MINERALS and GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, ainounting to 
nearly 5000, the Property of a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
who is about to leave Europe. Particulars and price may be 
had on application (postage free) to the Rev. W. B. Cvare, 
Stanley Green, near Poole, Dorset. ‘The Cabinets will be in: 
cluded, if taken as a lot ;—and the variety and illustrative cha. 
racter of the different series recommend them as highly usefyl 
for a Philosophical Institution. 2 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFPIcE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London. 4 
Established in 1224, 
Directors. 
: The Honourable William Fraser, Chairman, 

Major-General Sir James Law Lushington. G.C.B. Dep. Chairman, 
And eight other Directors. . 
AR being the probable consequence of the 
threatening aspect of affairs in different parts of the 
world, the attention of Officers holding Her Majesty's Commis. 
sions is particularly directed to the facilities afforded by Life 
Assurance in providing for families, or in supplying the pecuniary 

wants almost inseparable from an active state of service. 

The Directors of the Asylum Life Office have collected ma. 
terials from the most authentic sources, which enable them to 
fix aspecific premium for any particular service, or to makea 
small addition to the European rate, for all parts of the Globe 
in cases in which the Officer's destination is unknown. 

To farther the views of Naval and Military Men, and toafford 
perfect security to Agents, Whole-Life Policies will be granted 
on payment of only two-thirds of the stipulated premium, leaving 
the balance, with interest at four per cent. to be deducted from 
the sum assured whenit shall become a ciaim. 

Full particulars may be obtained from a Committee sitting 
every day (except Wednesday), at No. 5, Waterloo-place, between 
Zand 4 o'clock ; or of GeorGe FARREN, Esq. the Resident Di. 
rector, at No. 70, Cornhill, daily, between the hours of Il and4, 


LOBE INSURANCE 
Pavt Maur and Cornniiy, Lonpon. 
Established 1803, 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 

The whole paid up and invested, thereby affording to the 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, and without liability of partoership. 

Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 

Jenry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Directors. 

Sheffield Neave, F'sq. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Phillimore, Esq. 
Wm. Chicheley Plowden, Esq. 
John Poynder, Esq. 
Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
Sir W. G, Stirling, 
W. Thompson, Esq. Ald. 
William ‘Tite, Esq. P.R.S. 











Henry Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Alsager, Esq. M.P. 
Jonathan Birch, Esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P. 
Jonathan Chapman, Esq. 
Thomas Collier, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. 
I. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 

} Edward Vaux, Esq. 


John Hodgson, Esq. 
enjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
JOHN RIDOUT, F.L.S. & G.S. JOHN CHAS. DENHAM, 
Medical Referee. Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

The Directors recommend attention to the fact, that this Com- 
pany has never deviated from those permanent principles on 
which it was originally established, guaranteed by a real and 
accessible Capital of One Million sterling, wholly independent 
the amount cf Premiums received. ‘ 

They are not unmindful of the different modes of Life In- 
surance that have been adopted of late years, in order to attract 
the attention and favour of the public, by Companies without 
capital, proposing to appropriate the profits to all persons as- 
sured, or, with larzé nominal capitals, partially paid up, and 
others partaking of both these qualities. All Societies, however, 
which are associations for mutual benefit, are, necessarily at- 
tended with all the disadvantages of mutual risk, aud the lia 
bility incidental to their formation; and therefore, alth 
it may appear desirable for individuals insuring their Lives for 
the benefit of their own families, or immediate nominees, to 
speculate on the advantages of Mutual Assurance and Partner 
ship, those who effect Life Insurances in the capacity of Trus- 
tees, or otherwise, in the performance of a specific duty, for the 
consequences of which they are, or may hereafter be held 
responsible, may find that an unceftain and indefinite engage- 
ment is not only ited, but to the object they 
have in view. 

*»* Policies for the whole Term of Life will be percha 
Terms to be agreed on with the Parties interested, should they 
be desirous of surrendering them to the Company; or a Loan 
may he obtained thereon, in proportion to the value of the 

olicy. 

Life Insurances, for short or limited periods, may be effected 
at reduced rates, and with the least practicable delay. 

ANNUITIES GRANTED. 

Persons may provide Annuities on their own Lives, or on Two 
Lives, and the Lite of the Survivor, on equitable terms ; which 
may he made receivable half-yearly in London, or through the 
Company's Agents in the Country, without charge. e 

The Company also purchases Redeemable Life Annuities and 
Reversions secured on landed property or money in the funds, 
in sums from two to ten thcusand pounds. e 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
Common Risk. Hazardous. Doubly Hazardous. 
Is. 6d. per Cent. 2s. 6d. per Cent. 4s. 6d. per Cent. 
Government Duty, 3s, per Cent. per Annum. 
Farming Stock insured generally on the Farm. 
Losses from Fire by Lightning are made good. 

Mills, Manufactories, and other Special Risks, are Insured at 
Rates corresponding with their several Hazards. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be 
obtained at the Offices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in the Country. 
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OOD’ COMIC ANNUAL for 1839, will 
positively be a on 20th December. 
, Hood’s Own, No. 1 to 11, price 1s. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 
Just published 
N ESSAY on “the ART of DANCING, 
wed in Connexion with Hy sical Education. 8vo. 1s. 6d 
Calkin & Budd, E er Mabesty: Pall Mall. 
Just ike. rice } 
WREATH of WILD FLOWERS from 
NEW ENGLAND. 
y FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 
London: E. "Charten, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ RANDOM 
RECOLLECTION. : 
RAVELS IN TO WN. 


By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections,’ ‘ The Great 
jaunders Otley ,» will be publis ae on ‘Tuesday next. 


Gap F qi 
* Orders Teceived by all | Bochoalhons. 
he press, and will be ready in Decem 


TH "BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK; "tateg the 
real Life ofa So wl Boy. 
nb 7 HIMS EL 


PF. 
Edited by the pwr... of ‘The ook of the Seasons,” * The Rural 
Life of Englan 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. embellished with < ./ Woodcuts by 
8. jiams. 
LP Ys small 8vo. testes each. bound in ie 
HISTORY of ENGLAND.’ By 
nd OMOLLETT, With Continuation from the 
e Il. fie to 1835.) By the Rev. T. 8S. HUGHES, 
ary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at 
mb ang "Author of ‘Travels in Greece,’ &c. Embellished 
with = hi bly finished Engravings on Steel. 
ted by A.J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by ‘f. Wix, Bridge-street ; 
and all A A 
oo OGY AND MATERIALISM. 
is day is published. 8vo. price 4d. 
TRICTURES on the Introductory Chapter of 
Sypney Smitu’s * PRINCIPLES of PHRENOLOGY.’ 
To which is subjoined, a Brief Survey of the Raman Mind, 
with a Glance at the Functions of its various Organ 
Glasgow : John Symington & Co. London: W pittaker & Co. 


























wei Ad it 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ALES "OF AJ WESS, illustrating the Domes- 
tic Manners and Pestome of the Jews, interspersed with 
inal Agecdotes. of Napoleon, 
By MADAME "SRENDLAH. First Series, 
oy Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Just ae sie in 7 vols. 
HE LIFE Rf IR WALTER SCOTT. 
By LOCKHART, Esq. 
Robert Cadell, Biidbeae John Murray, and Whittaker & 
Co. London. Of whom may be had, 

1. Any vols. to complete Sets. 2. Waverle ra! 
Novels, 48 vois. 3. Sir Walter Seete' 's Poetry, 12 vols. 
Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vo’ 

This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. a numerous Illustrations, 

USIC and FRIENDS; or, Pleasant Recol- 
lections of a Dilettante. By WILLIAM GARDINER, 
Author of * The Music of Nature.’ 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


NEW WORK BY od — 


This day is publish 
BOOK of the ‘PASSIONS. 
By G. P.R. JAMES, Esq. Author of * The peties ’* The 

Gipsy,’ &e. ke. Containing Six ales : Love—Jealousy— pee 

—Hatre: Regal vs. with ieee" endid n- 
—— from Drawin) nde by the m t Artis 
under the Superinten ance of Mr. c Heath, 3is. ed in fancy 
binding; India Proofs, 2 s. 6d, 

ndon : yt- 1 Orme, & Co. 


This day is mT Ss in 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY. of RUSS 




















By ROBERT BELL, Esq. 
“ Of the present history we can coqesegsensty speak in the 
highest terms: its information is copious, its style 1s eloquent. 
and it is evidently penned by a fearless thinker, who does not 
shrink from the avowal of his opjplons—cplnnens that time must 
and will diffuse amid all classes.""— Sunda 

London: Longman & Co.; and {Youn t Taylor. 


DETAILED CATALOGUE of the Con- 

TENTS of pa. LARDNER’S CYCLOPEDIA may be had 

of all Bookseller: 

N.B, All the works which are co maploted (marked * in the 

a T.| may be had neatly bound in fancy cloth lettered, 

with 900 separate and appropriate Title-pages, without any increase 
of pri 





Londen: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; and John Taylor. 





ILLU MINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK, 
» clegantly bound in morocco, royal 18mo. 318. 6d. ; 
Illustrations separate, on large paper, 31s. 6d. 
of COMMON PRAYER, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other «Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use of the United 
Church of paaiend = as Ireland. Together with the Psalter, or 
Psalms of David. h Notes ons Sixteen Illuminated Plates, 
and Fourteen Seenaien Letters. 
Whittaker & én “Ave Maria-lane. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH — 
Just published, in cloth 


N INTRODUCTION tothe TRANSLATION 
of ENGLISH POETRY, ne gin Elegiacs and Hexame- 
By the Rev. FE RETTON, B.D. 

Master of Stam 

Fase. I. 

Fase. Il. 
Bound together....... noes 

Whittaker & C ‘0. . Ave Maria- — 


BURR’S GEOLOGY. 

New edition, n considerably enlarged, in | vol. fep. 8vo, illustrated 
by ELE ati E oodcuts, price 6s. 6d. clot 
HE ENTS of PRACTICAL 
BR, a ting the established Facts, and Theo- 
retical Deductions of the Science, with its applications to 
Mining. Engineering, Architecture, &c., and embracing a com- 
Rene nsive View of the Internal Structure of Great Britain, with 
tices ef its Mines, and Mineral Productions. 
*REDERICK BURR. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, royal 18mo. price 3s. cloth, 
HE WRITER’S and STUDENT’S 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
after the model of that written by the late WiLt1am CopBetrT, 
but divested of all political illustrations and offensive per- 
as allusions. In a Series of Letters from a Father to his Son, 
nee in numbered Sections; with numerous Questions on 
each Letter, a Guide to Correct Punctuation, &c 
By the Author of the’ W viher 5 and Student’s Assistant.’ 


hy Grammar "Schoo 
ENGL ish VERSION .« 
TIN V —_—- 








A new edition, with very considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, with an Index of every Word, price 3s. in clot 
HE W ITER’S. and STUDENT'S 
ASSISTANT. 
Or,a Compendions D Pietioner ry of English Synonyms ; rendering 
the more common Words and Phrases into the more elegant or 
scholastic, and pointing out the distinction between such of the 
words as are frequently, in error, used synonimously. 

“This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
composition, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 
style, both in s eating end, writing.” — Gentleman's Magazine. 

hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, with 14 splendid Illustrations 
on Steel, and 96 pages of Letterpress highly useful and inter- 
pum to Sportsmen, Farmers, Gardeners, and all Country 


Peo) 
HE SPORTSMAN’S ALMANACK and 
ORACLE of RURAL LIFE for 
By NIMROD, TOM OAKLEIGH. Me. WARDEN, &c. 
= — ae hitele work, and wonderfully cheap.’ *Tait’s 





o pecidedly the best Almanac we have ever seen.”—N. & M. 
“The most useful and cheap publication of the season.’ 
Sunday Times. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


PEREIRA’S ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA. 
This day, in 8vo. Foods 16s. cloth lettered, with seed of 150 

Engravings on \ ig Diag of the 

Processes of the Pha 


HE ELEMENTS" of “MATERIA MEDICA; 
comprehending the Natural History, ™ 
ties, Composition, Lifects, and Uses of eden Peet. 1 
containing the General Action and Mer pyar of Medicines, 
ope me the rr — soaie. Me Rael ATH. N PEREIRA, 
; Lecturer in the i 
Hospi an and atthe Aldersgate School of Medic Yor the Londen 
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ATURALIST’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
—THE NATURALIST: a MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
illustrative of the Woods and Fi elds. 
No. XXV. for OCTOBER, commencing Vol. IV. contains a 
Portrait, Memoir and Autograph of of $e late celebrated and 
venerable Joun Latuam, M.I S.; and No. XXVII. for 
DECEMBER: ‘those of Epwarp Mecok M.D., the eminent 
Apiarian. The Series will be continued regularly, on India 
paper, large size, by the Queen's Lithographers. 
*»* Early eopiication will secure the copies * delivered first, 
containing Proofs. 
Whittaker & Co. ; and all Booksellers. Royal 8vo. price only 2s. 


lo x te w we eete te fp. 8vo. 


OF 
HE PATHOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. 
THOMAS MAYO, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Gd: oe Lt lage a Ae and late Fellow of Oriel 
‘olle 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
RELATING TO 
THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. 
IEUT.-COL. BURNES’ JOURNEY by the 
INDUS _to LAHORE, CABOOL, and_BOKHARA, and 
Dese wintion of the Countries between the INDUS and the CA8- 
PLAN SEA. A New Edition. — and Plates, 3 vols. fc. 18s. 








PROGRESS of RUSSIA in the EAST. 
2nd Edition, 8vo. 6s. 


Ill, 
COL. EVANS on the DESIGNS of RUSSIA. 
2nd Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Iv. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS in PESHAWAR, KUN- 
DUZ, CABOOL, and BOKHARA, 
Map and Plates, 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Vv. 
THREE VOYAGES br the BLACK SEA to the COAST 
of CIRCASSIA. 
Plates and Map, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street." 
NEW BOOKS, 
To be published in a few days. 
Wik VOLUME OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


REAT LORD CHATHAM. 


To be completed in _— Volumes. 





8vo. 


MR. HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Vols. Il. 111. and 1V. 8vo. Completing the Work. 


ur 
LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF 
,A-CHAPELLE, 
Vol. Ill. and last. 8vo. 


Iv. 
DEER STALEING IN THE FOREST OF ATHOLL. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, 
Illustrated by the Deawings ‘i and Peharies Landseer. 
‘oyal 8vo. 


Vv. 
MOORCROFT’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN PROVINCE OF HINDOSTAN, 
Plates and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 


vI. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHURCH. 
By W. E. GLADSTONE, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
VII. 
MEMOIRS OF GEORGE LORD ANSON, 


The ost pavioares or THE GLOBE. 
SIR s0GN BARROW, Bart 

Uniteow 5 mith the ‘Lirg or Lorp Hows.’ 8vo, 
ohn Murray, Albemar eet. 





SCHILLER’S THIRTY YEARS’ War, 
KEY to the Difficulties, Philological and Hig 


serial, of the First Book of SCHILLER" 
YEARS* WAR, adapted to any Edition feoming 5 Tuurty 


German Construing, for UR: of f English St Students, Guide ty 


Professor of the G Langu 
of the ay  vangu ung and | Literature in King’s 
Pablished by s’ Wertheim, 14, tn 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 66. 
In One very large Vol. ry mmm te = Fifty-six Engraving, 
HE CHRONICLES of LONDON BRIDGE, 
= By AN ANTIQUARY. Forming Volume 66 of the Family 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Ch 
be procured, by order, of all other Bookselie eee and may 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ROME, 
In pm Volume, square 16mo., ~ prineed at the Chiswick : Press, and 
——~ wry with 100 Cuts, by Thompson, &c., price, eal 


VALLES. ABOUT ANCIENT ROME an 
MODERN ITALY. By PETER PARLEY, Traveller, 
Vv orenes r, and Story-teller. 
ile I endeavour to amuse and to communicate know! 
I shall not willingly lose any opportunity of implanting 
ci = of virtue int ra breasts of my young listeners.” 
ante for Thomas Tegg, 73, C heapside ; 
by all Dealers | n Books in the United Kingdom ; where 
be had, just published, ParLey’s TaLes avout Gresce, 


In 8vo. with Plates, price 6s. 6d. 
AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 
ROGRESS of the ART of WAR 


from the earliest period to the present ti 
By RICHARD NICHOLSON MAGRATH, 


Lieut. 3rd Bast Kent or Buffs. 

“ We strongly recommend this sketch to the attention, mon 
particularly of the young military student, as he may therefrom 
extract some useful hints on the selection of his professional 
readings, independent of the knowledge he will derive from the 
sketch self. "United Service Journal. 

Mr. Magrath has accumulated in his book a body of highly 
useful and setqresting information which he has conveyed tate 
mee concise ay | energetic language, "—U; nited Se: vice Gas, 

in: William Curry, jun. r Sack ville-street 
London : Rose lers. 











Co. 9, U 
Senne Holdsworth. Sold we al 


Third Edition, small 8vo. 

HE INSTITUTIONS OF THE. ‘CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND ARE OF DIVINE AUTHORITY. Witha 

A pendix, containing Dissertations on ‘ The World "Babylon 
e Analogy between the Jewish and Christian Churches—The 
Pentecostal State of the Church —and some other important 

ts. % ine Ror.< —— 4 y } eg -B. 1 Ba 
: William ; 

Lwin Sidi oe 


Just published, price 3s. sewed, or neatly bound and gilt, with 
ruled writing paper for recording Medical Cases, 5s. 
ue MEDICAL tad t AL; or, BRITISH 
MEDICAL, 4 ALM ANACK { 
ted by WILLIAM FARR. 

Containing quinine original articles, with a mass of info. 
mation useful to all classes of the medical world,— resenting 
complete view of the actual state of all the Medical nstitutions, 
prone Hospitals, and Schools, in this and the neighbouring 
countries. 

“Itisa } pdaction of much labour and professional learning, 
and is published at a price which will induce every memberd 
the rofession to purchase a copy.”’— Lancet. 

his little volume contains a vast mass of information ex 
tremely eontes no the profession generalty."’—Johnst ne’s Medica 
Chirurgical Rev 
A few ‘copies remain of the preceding years—183j, 
1836, 1837, 1 
Lo ~ apg Sherwood, en & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


ust published 

UDUBO N's ORNITHOLOGICAL 
BIOGRAPHY (Vol. DE or,an Account of the Habits 

of the BIRDS of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. a 
companied by Deseri wg of the objects represented in the 
Work “entitled ‘BIR AMERICA;;’ together with an Ac 
count of the Digestive it of many of the species: illu 
trated by Engravings on Wood. The Fifth and last Volumeo 
at Work is now in the press, and will be soon ready for pub 
ical 
__ Robert Havell, 77, Oxford-street ; Longman & Co. Paternoster 











The Engravings of the ‘ Birds of America,’ and the first three 
volumes of Biography, may be seen at ig Havell’s, 77, Or 
ford-street, opposite the Pantheon.—Nov. 


THE EDINBUKGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Lately published. in 2 vols. bound in cloth, price 10s. illustrated 
by an vTL Map and by 12 Engravings, 
CANDINA VIA, ANCIEN T and MODERN; 
being a HISTORY o' ARK, SWEDEN, and NOR 
WAY. By ANDREW bticHTo N. L.L.D., Author of the * Hix 
tory of, Arabia,’ &c.; and HENRY WHEA’ TON, L.L.D., Author 
of the * History of the Northmen,’ &c. Honorary Member of the 
Scandinavian and Icelandic Literary Societies, and lately Ame 
rican Chargé d'Affaires at Copenhager 
“The ee before us presents a complete account of its sub 
ject."— 
“The extensive research, profound thought, and power of 
Sages ove Gisplayed in ‘this work are beyond all praise."- 
o on . 
he arrangement is clear, and the different eras or objects 
are strongly marked, and brought well under the reader's view. 
e wild scenery and extraordinary transition of the seasons; 
the singular, prejudices, together with their promotion of great 
public principles, are portrayed with roe stg vigour end 
effect.’’—Morning Adver: 
Just published, the 3rd Edition o 
IEW of ANCIENT and MODE RN Eats 
New Editions have been a 1 
SEAS AND RE ‘GIONS— 
VENDISH, AN 





rae PAL IESTINE- 

{— BRITISH INDIA 

HU MBOLDT—Ré 
— PERSIA 


ACCOUNT of BRITISH AMERICA; including Canady 
Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newf founda 
Prince Edward | Island, and the Fur Cosnteion. With Desc 
tive Peer et the Natural History. In 3v 
tit and XXVII. of the EDINBURGH ° OxBr 


Oliver x Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall & 4 
ndon, 
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in 1 ‘vol. KE with he. ii Title, 10s. 6d. c 

het oA SKETCHES, HISTORICAL and 
Cc. B a dD. CLARKE, late E. A. Ingra 

pCarke 6 sseqoes much vivacity of talent, combined 

ith writers Es of style which so generally distinguishes 
_ om. 

Cy an. e, & Co. Dublin and Glasgow: Tegg 

are. Grapel, andG. & J. Robinson. 
“ae oo GU IDE-BOOKS, 


blished, 
“aT GUIDE TO TRA 


she Liverpoo 





RADE—Tue PLumBerR, 
Painter, and Gvazier, illustrated with Woodcuts. 


Brfloring Works of this Series have been already published: 

E TO SERVICE—TueE Marp or ALL 

R., ~ dion, price | i —Tue Lapy’s Maip, price ls.— 
Jus Dairy-M TO TRAT vd. 

GUIDE TO RADE—THE Printer »price ls. 

HEMIST AND DruGaist, price 

he a manifest deficiency in the e books alsoty a 

e education of the industrial classes, the Publishers 

undertaken a series of works (which will be brought out at 

st rate), whose chief object is to prepare young per- 

soos for t e choice of an occupation, by instructing them in the 

duties, and, as far as requisite, in the technical details 

othe various departments of SeRvice or TRabk in which they 

gelikely to be engaged as they advance in life. It is, of course, 

ae herein to teach everything that should be 

Trad: , or to point out the whole details of aService, 

—_ a general knowledge of the occupations which 

om of the people are called upon to follow, as may pre- 

the young for the proper discharge of their duties, and 

irematize much of the practical information which the adult 

now, in most cases, to learn without a Guide. These works 

wicollectively contain a mass of authentic and amusing in- 

mn on the various departments of industry in this 

which will be useful and interesting to all readers. 

i d, when y, with expla- 





natory woodcu 
alen: ¢ Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





Under the rere sefa of the Society for the Diffusion of 
heed _~ Know edge 
y is pu 


E PENNY “MAGAZINI NE: Part LXXX., 


e 6d. 
six Volumes of the Penny | + been completed, and 
be had ppifeeniy bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, except 
V 1, which is 6s. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part LXXI. 1s. 6d. 
Twelve Volumes are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, uni- 
formly ~-_ in cloth, and may be obtained through every 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA, Vol. VI., Part Il., price 3s. 
Are-issue of the Penny Cyclopedia, in Half-volumes, has been 
en, as by this arrangement new Subscribers, by a 
periodical outlay, will be enabled to complete the 
Work simult: Sanoously with the Purchasers of the current Edition. 
THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ase Part LXXXIII., being the Menageries, Vol. II1L— 
I.MONKEYS, LEMURS and OPOSSUMS; Price 2s, sewed. 
hal. Volume, forming V Jol. XLII. of the Series, will be com- 
price 4s. 6d. bound in i~k and 
ad, uni- 





This day is published, 
HEPICTORIAL EDITION ofSHAKSPERE, 
THE QUARTO PIUTORIAL BIBLE, Part XII, 
yee 5s. to be completed in about 16 Monthly Parts, forming 


‘our handsome Volumes, The First and Second Volumes have 
Seen completed, and may be had, bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s. 6d. 


“THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XXII. Price -s iad Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbers, » Briss 

THE ORTRAIT “ILLUSTRATIONS of Ge PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part X., price 2s., to be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. ‘The ee coritained 
in Part X. are—Handel, Dollond, Bradle cms 

E ARABIAN NIGHTS EN ERTAINM MENTS. 
A New Translation, by E. W. LANE, with numerous Wood-cut 
Iilustrations, after Designs ns b as vet ital Part VIII. price 
2s. comple’ 

THE JOURNAL OF THE “STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. No. VIII. price 1s, 6d. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


3, Great Marlborough-street, Decem 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
I THE coma: NEW WORKS. 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER, a DOmnsTIC STORY. 
Edited by the Author - "The Subaltern.’ 3 vols. 





THE LIFE oF WASHINGTON. 
To which are added, HIS DIARIES and SPEECHES, and 
various Miscellaneous Papers relating to his Habits and 


pinions 
By JARED SPARKS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s 


Il. 
GURNEY MARRIED. 
A Sequel to Ee as a 
a. THEODORE HOO 
Author of ‘ Sayings = Doings? ker” 3 vols. 


THE LAST PART OF THE. SMALL-PAPER EDITION OF 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


GHAN 
PROTECTORATE. oF ‘OLIVER: CROMWELL. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the distinguished Men 
of the Time. oan First Published from the Originals. 
vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 
vi. 
JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
By Capt. PREDERIC on R.N. 3 vols. 


LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS ONTHE HOLY LAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
PICTURES OF THE WORLD 
AT HOME AND ABR 
By the Author of Tremaine,’ 


OAD. 
Y Vere,’ ‘ Human Life,’ &c. 
3v 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Just published, in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, price 24s. cloth, 


THE WORKS 


OF BEN JONSON, 


WITH A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
By BARRY CORNWALL, 


Also, in One Volume, as a Companion to the above, price 20s. cloth, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


WILLIAM S 


HAKSPEARE, 


WITH REMARKS ON HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
EDWARD MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 





A Splendid Book for Presentation. 
Inone large 4to. volume, most beautifully bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt, price 1/, 11s. 6d. 


T H E 


DIADEM; 


4 BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR, 
Edited by MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN, 


4ANDEMBELLISHED WITH THIRTEEN HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, BY H. COOK, FROM DRAWINGS 
OF FEMALE GROUPS, DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 


This new and beautifully illustrated volume has been completed, in all its details, with the utmost care and attention (regardless 
expense), in order to render it one of the most tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for PreseENTATION, and for GRACING 


suwine-noon. 


The Annuals this season have been visited with a sudden eclipse, by the appearence @ ofay wee of the same class, but of much 


letter pretensions, and justly claiming pre-eminence, not for one onl 
hirteen em »bellishments are wey 


tmamental literature. 
Rerit which must make it the constant companion of fashiona' 
Snot.” — Times. 


beautifal, and the 
le life—missed and inquired a 


become, in fact, the perennial of 
— i. has that degree and kind of 
ter in every drawing-room where it 


ut for man 


cok alt 


Thisis a most magnificent work, and the intrinsic beauty and literary superiority of its pages justly entitle it to outlive the 
fason, itis ay printed, bound, and embellished, and forms one of the most elegant table-books that modern art has 


ted hii 


“The ‘ lesieaer? surpasses all the other or 


hellich 





of the season, in the quantity and 





Rents, 


the kingdom.” —Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 


of its 
It is indeed a lo book, and will, in all —~ + find its way into the boudoir of every | = of taste ond elegance 


“The ‘ Diapem* is beautiful, magnificent, unparalleled! Genius, art, liberality, and good taste hove, Or once, combined to 


Reduce one of the most splendid works that ever the imagination conceived, the hand perfected, or wealt 


fostered.”"— satirist. 


“The ‘Diapem,’ in point of ltqvary excellence, and the beauty of its embellishments, must be permitted to take the first place 


cPatng works of the same class." 


Chronicle. 


Feasting and Ce iendad twin sisters of the arts—have united to produce the most attractive book of the season. 
tiful, and the ding of the volume has left the tiful 


The engrav- 
ers of the beau’ in books nothing to desire.”"— Globe. 


ws SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL, 





it 8vo. price 6s. 


AIN TING and thee FINE ARTS, 
By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM BAgLiTT. 

Forming the Articles modes th ose Heads in the va Edition of 

the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC. 

“ Mr. Hazlitt’s are reatise, written forthe ‘ entasets 
Britannica,’ has come under our notice. We have read no work 
of that Author with anything approaching to the same gratifi- 
cation....We have mentioned the gratification we hav: ex- 
perienced from the perusal of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essay : we mu t pas 
a similar testimony in favour of his fellow- labourer, NV 
don. His Treatise seems to us the result of study and eheerye~ 
tion, extensive and profound.’ hmm spy Review, No. CXXIII, 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., Simpki 
& Co. ; Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton & Co. London. 


SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREE-SHOW. 
In 1 large vol. eqnere l6mo. embellished with 100 Cuts by Cruik- 
shank, Williams, &c. price, neatly bound, only 7 78. 
ERGEANT BELLand HIS RAREE SHOW, 
consisting of Eight Exhibitions, in which are incladed,— 
The Queen's Visit—Tournament of the Field of Cloth of Gold— 
Caravan in the Desert—The poenien Armada—The Battle of 
Hastings—Temple of Carnac, &c. 

“ Having found Sergeant Bell, the “Raree-Showman, to be an 
amusing and instructive companion, we cannot refrain from 
introducing him to our youns friends, whose encouragement, 
we trust, will be a cordial to the old man’s heart, lightening his 
foot in his weary trampings, and giving him fresh strength to 

ar the box he carries on his back 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be procured, by order, of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


EL ne PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
Just pub lis in moroc CO, gilt edges, price 4s. 6d. 
HE EXCLEEM ENT; or, a Book to Induce 
Young People to Read. 1839. Being the Tenth ofthe Series. 
Edited by the Rev. ROBERT J oe ee Minister of Currie 

Illustrated with Engravings on Steel and Wood, in the finest 
style of the art, by Forrest, Williams, and J. Orrin Smith, of 
London, from Drawings expressly designed for this Work’ by 
Montague Stanley, H.S.A. Edinburgh. 

“The very fav ourable rec eption which the public gave to 
‘The Excitement of 1838,’ has encouraged the editor and pub- 
lisher to send forth a p 2. work for the ensuing year. No pains 
have been spared in the preparation of this new volume, with 
regard either to the selection of interesting extracts, or to the 
decoration of the book with appropriate and beautiful illustra- 
tions.”"— Extract from Preface. 

Edinburgh: John Johnston (successor to Waugh & Innes, 
Gor Bain ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; and Curry & 
Co. ublin 











his day is published, in | thick vol. 8 


HE APOSTOL ICAL AUTHORIT 'Y of the 
EPISTLE to the HEBREWS,—an Inquiry in which the 
received ‘litle of the Greek Epistle is vindicated against the 
cavils of objectors, ancient and modern, from Origen to Mi- 
chaelis, chiefly upon grounds of internal evidence, hitherto un- 
noticed; comprising a Comparative Analysis of the Style and 
Structure of this Epistle, and of the undisputed Epistles of St. 
Paul, tending to throw light upon their inte peretatien. 
the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Rector of Sisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Ca ral of Christ, Canterbury. 
James Dune an, 37, Pate Thoster-row. 


Lately published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
ROOFS and ILLUSTRAT 1ON ‘s of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
5 ae a Universe, being the foundation of Natural and Revealed 
Religio 
B JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S, &e. 

* We cannot refrain, while we are at allon the subject “of 
natural religion, from recommending the late Dr. Mz acouliogts 
three volumes, entitled * Proofs and Illustrations of the Attri- 
butes of God ;’ they are the ripe fruits of long and earnest study, 
papiate wae interesting research and multifarious information.’ 
—Briti witte 

“ The talented writer of this inimitable work is no more ; but 
stupendous is the monument which his genius has erected. Such 
an exuberance of ability flows through every part of these ela- 
borate volumes, that it is diflicult to make a selection for the 
purposes of a review ; for the great extent to which these re- 
searches have been carried compels us to be restricted in our 
remarks, and unwillingly to pass by much which would gratify 
the general reader.’’—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





2 vols. 8vo. 2nd Edition. 24s. boards, | 
™ 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY ; comprising Dis- 
courses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; Critic shane aad Tracts ; and a Speech 
delivered in the inovee of P eers in 18 
By JOHN JE BB, D. b. F.R 
Bishop of L pane by Ardfert, and _ 
By the same Author, 

1. Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical ; with 

Illustrative Notes, and an Appendix relating tothe character of 

the Church of England, as distinguish both from other 
branches of the Reformation, and from the modern Church of 
Rome. Sth Edition, corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

2. Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the 

Principles. of Composition laid down by the late Robert Louth, 

.in his Prelections and Isaiah, and an Avetic ation of the 
Principles so reviewed tothe Illustration of the New Testament. 
In a Series of Critical Observations on the style and structure of 
that Sacred Volume. 1 vol. 8vo. new Edition, 12s. boards. 

3. Pastoral Instructions on the Character and 
Principles of the Church of England, selected from his former 
Writings. 1 vol. 7s. boards. 

WORKS EDITED BY BISHOP JEBB. 

1, Townson’s Practical Discourses, with a Biogra- 
pica) Memoir. By Archdeacon Churton. 3rd Edition, in 8vo, 
10s. 6d. boards. : . 

2 Lives of Sir Matthew Hale and the Earl of 
Rochester; with Characters of Archbishop Leighton, the Hee. 
Robert Boyle, Queen Mary, and other eminent Persons, and a) 
Address to Posterity. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D. late Bishop of 
Sarum, with the two Prefaces to the Dublin editions. To which 
are now added, Five hitherto unpublished Letters, by Anne 
Countess Dowager of Rochester, upon her Son's last illness aed 
conversion. Edited with an Introduction and Notes. 2nd 
in fe; 8vo. 7s. boards. 

«* Afew eagles may still be had of the First Edition, in 8vo. 
price e 10s. 

3. The Protestant Kempis; or Piety without 
a A Manual of Cirttion F ag and Practice, cplocted 
from the Writings of Scougail, Charles How, and Cudworth, 
with corpections ‘and occasional Notes, 2nd Edition, in fe. 8vo, 


s. ra 
: The Remains of William Phelan, D.D, with 


phical Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. boards. 
“4 bias ames Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





THE ATHENAUM. 


8, New Buriincton Street, Dec, 1, 1839, 


MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
Pew Corks : 
EVE EFFINGHAM; OR, HOME. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ ‘Homeward Bound,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 


CAPTAIN CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF INDIA, 


OVERLAND from ENGLAND, by Way of PERSIA. 


New Edition, revised, with Additions, and Map of the Countries lying between England and the East indies, by Arrowsmith, and other Plates. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


OLIVER TWIST. BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (‘BOzZ,' 


Author of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ &c. gascar ac 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Twenty-four Illustrations by Gzorce CrurksHank, price 25s. bound. of the s 


Boothby, 


A WINTER'S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM CONSTANTINOPLE Case, 
TO TEHRAN; it pa 
With Travels through various Parts of Persia, Khorasan, &c. sanding 


paradise 
By JAMES BAILLIE FRAZER, Esq. Sabie 

Author of ‘The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘ Persian Princes,’ ‘ Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,’ &c. f ) 
“In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. colonizat 





esitemcsaite 





“ Africa, v 
SAM SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. —_ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. turies, bi 


ds 
FOURTH EDITION, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. bound, with Ilustrations by Herviev, price 2ls. Either Series may also be had separately, in 1 vol. price 10s. Gd. cate 


vi. Vit. 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, |MAXWELL'S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST, 


- F New Edition, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with 15 Engravings, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (‘BOZ.’) FORMING THE RST V - 
Handsomely bound, price 16s., containing numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, caplabstac eee ae 


and upwards of 600 pages of letter-press. BENTLEY’S STAN DARD LIBRARY. 





The following NEW WORKS are just ready: ee 
ne t 


ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL, AND ITS DEPENDENCIES} i 
IN PERSIA, TARTARY, AND INDIA. ie 


By the HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, nor of th 


A new and revised Edition, with the latest Particulars, In 2 vols, 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates. than ac 


ed the « 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN: rear 


By MRS. MATHEWS, niles 1 
Including his CoRRESPONDENCE, and an AccounT of HIS EARLY Days. Written BY HIMSELF. was ins 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, neatly bound, price 28s, neglect: 


at leng' 


Ill. ’ 
te his 
BISHOP GOODMAN’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME, fii. 
BEING at Fort 
Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. in secu 
With numerous Letters of the most Eminent Personages of those Reigns. The whole now first published from the Originals. Panton: 


Edited by J. S. BREWER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. oer 





most fi 


The DECEMBER NUMBER of prs 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ad o 


CONTAINS formal 


Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens, Esq.3 with Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. | The Double-bedded Room. ie 
The Stage Coachman Abroad. The Claqueur System. By George Hogarth. land a 
A Gossip on the Songs of Charles Dibdin; witha Portrait engraved by Greatbach. The Pirate (Nights at Sea). By ‘ The Old Sailor.’ blish a 
Count Gonollo, the Jester. Walter Childe. By Mr. Buller of Brazen Nose. hi 

A Question, by Joyce Jocund. The Supper of Bacchus. mel 
Peter Punctilio, the Gentleman in Black. By Henry Mayhew, Author of ‘ But However,’ &c. | Matilda to King John. By J.A. Wade. vessel 
Three Weeks before Marriage. By J. A. Wade. Anacreon (Ode III.) Was en 
American Boarding-houses: Uncle’s Sam’s Peculiarities. Anecdotes of Military Service: Death of the Corporal—Receipt for Making a Bowl of 

The Parisian Cafés. By the Author of ‘ A Parisian Sabbath.’ Punch—The Veteran’s Death-bed. By Lieut.-Colonel Cadell, &c. and ng 


Mauri 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ein 
—— ith. 


London; Jamzs Hotmas, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellin; treet North, Strand, by Jonny Francis; andsoldbyel M the 
Booksellers and Newsvenders-—Agents ; tor ScorLanp, Messrs. Boll FA Bradfute, Edinburgh; and DD. Campbell, Ciassow j~for IngLann,J, camming, Duhlia, Fi 
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